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- OTWAY’S ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF. 


“ My earliest recollections of my- 
self go no farther back than my 
eighth year, and of my then being 
under the charge of an old Scotch 
sailor on board of an English In- 
diaman. How he obtained his au- 
thority, or what interest he hadin 
me, | never knew. His mtemper- 
ance carried him off before I felt 
the necessity of urging him to in- 
form me of my parentage. In his 
moments of intoxication he fre- 
quently let fall expressions which 
indicated that I had suffered wrong, 
and there was some mystery about 
me. I recollect on one occasion 
when I had been maltreated by the 
captain, in venting his abuse, he 
attracted my attention by saying, 
“ The base scoundrel would cringe 
to the boy if he had his rights.’— 
This gave rise to many conjectures, 
and has been a source of much 
trouble to me attimes. But I have 
never been able to ascertain who 
are my kindred, or whence I came. 
Having a heavenly Father, who 
ever liveth to care for me, and a 
hope of riches that moth nor rust 
doth not corrupt, I have ceased to 
give myself uneasiness on the sub- 
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ject. It would be a pleasure to 
know that I had friends in whose 
veins my blood ran. As it has 
pleased God to place me alone in 
the world, my affections should be 
more unreservedly engaged in his 
service. 

I continued in the Indiaman until 
our old captain died, and a new one 
° drove me from the ship and country 

by excessive cruelty. Ientered the 
American navy when it was engag- 
ed in expelling the pirates from the 
keys and mangrove bushes of the 
West Indies. The love of adven- 
ture and active life was fully gratifi- 
’ edin this duty. We were days and 
weeks in open hoats, exposed toa 
; fierce tropical sun and death-laden 
‘ dews by night, with no other cover- 
‘ing than a boat awning, living on 
salt beef and pork, cooked on a bar- 
rel of sand, and sleeping propped 
against the seat on which we sat 
during the day. In one year after 
that expedition, I was the only sur- 
viving seaman of that boat’s crew. 
It was the boat in which captain 
Allen met his death. We were 
pulling after a piratical vessel ; they 
gave us one fire and then fled. The 
captain and one of the crew were 
killed; the ball which struck the 
latter passed over me to reach him. 
He fell against me, exclaiming, 
‘pull away lads,’ and when We re- 
turned the fire, our dying captain 
seemed to smile his approbation that 
we had reached the villians. 
* JT had never attended church and 
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was profoundly ignorant of the Bi- 
ble or its objects. Will an eternity 
suffice to sing the wonders of re- 
deeming grace, should I be one of 
that number who stand around the 
Throne crying, “ Worthy art thou, 
O Lord, to receive, glory, honor, 
and power.’. I was as the brand in 
the burning, I walked in the ways 
of my wicked heart, and had I been 
cut off, 1 should have perished as 
the fool in his folly. The scenes of 
suffering and death about me, ren- 
dered my feelings tender, and the 
thought of my own death was ac- 
companied by a dread of something 
I knew not. While in this state, it 
became my turn to watch with a 
messmate, ill with the fever. He 
had been delirious, through the day ; 
towards evening, his mind returned; 
his face, previously flushed, turned 
pale, and his eye, from a wild, rest- 
less movement, became tranquil 
and suffused with tears. ‘ Ot- 
way, said he, in a calm but un- 
natural tone, ‘ bring a book from my, 
bag and read for me.’ I obeyed. It 
was the Bible. I read the 21st 
chapter of Revelation. WhileI was 
reading he rose from his bed, seated 
himself, covered with his blanket, 
beside me. When I had finished 
he slowly said, ‘my name is not 
written in that book of life. Oh, 
' Otway, flee from the wrath to 
come.’ Hereturned to bed, and be- 
fore my watch was ended he was 
no more. This scene, the warning 
words and the awful expression of 
countenance, a reflection of that 
wrath from which I was urged to 
flee, have never been erased from 
my memory. I tried to banish them 
from my mind at first, by revelry 
and boisterous mirth; I plunged 
into every excess, and became the 
foremost in all manner of dissipa- 
tion. Still the words and look of 
the dying man followed me. I pro- 
cured a Bible and read init. This 
seemed to aggravate the misery of 
my feelings, a conviction of being 
lost forever,—of living hereafter 
through ages of horror, took pos- 
session of my mind—it almost 
drove me tomadness. Inthe mean 
time, our ship returned to the United 


States, and I was discharged from 
the service. I roamed about in the 
different sea ports, drinking to ex- 
cess, so long aS my means lasted, 
weary of life and yet afraid of death. 
Without home or friends, [ was a 
wretched outcast in the midst of a 
populous city; but how wonderful 
is the goodness of God to the chil- 
dren of men, a fever overtook me, 
and I was lying asleep one night in 
the streets; I was picked up and 
removed toa hospital. Here I was 
brought to the borders of death. A 
venerable servant of God found me 
in this condition, and preached to 
me Jesus Christ the friend and Sa- 
viour of lost and ruined man, and 
from that time I can sing of mercy 
and judgment; unto thee, O Lord, 
willl sing, for the marvellous things 
thou hast done for me.” 

Otway’s consistent character for- 
bade a doubt of his being under any 
delirium in reference to his hopes. 
He appeared as one brought into 
the glorious liberty of the children 
of God for he abounded in self- 
denial and good works, and was full 
of joy in believing. 

It was customary to ailow the 
ship’s company to go in to bathe 
around the ship—Otway took a 
great delight in this exercise, and 
was an expert swimmer. While 
amusing himself with his comrades 
along side one day, a boat of an 
English frigate, with an officer, 
came suddenly among them. It 
vame so close, thatto prevent being 
struck, Otway had to support him- 
self upright while the boat passed. 
This exposed his chest on which 
was marked, with some preparation 
of gunpowder, a rude impression of 
a coatofarms. It attracted the of- 
ficer’s attention, and when on board 
he requested to see the man bear- 
ing it. Otway was called and un- 
derwent a close examination as to 
his residence, friends, &c. &c. He 
stated that it was the work of the 
old sailor who had charge of him, 
but to what it referred he knew not. 
The officer observed that the im- 
pression bore a strong resemblance 
to the arms of a noble family in 
Scotland which had been robbed of 
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an only child in infancy in an unac- 
countable manner. The supporters ; 
Were not the same, but the other ° 
parts were strikingly alike. The 


title and estate had passed into a 
collateral branch of the family in 3 
consequence of the loss of the child, 
whose fate had never been discov- 
ered. He advised Otway to go to 
Scotland and make inquiries on the 
subject, that some of the family re- 
tainers might be able to recognise 
the impression on his chest, and 
furnish him with the means of dis- 
covering his parentage. Otway 
took a note of the name and resi- 
dence of the family, but declined 
asking his discharge from the ship 
to prosecute the inquiry. In con- 
versation afterwards, I asked why 
he neglected such an indication of 
Providence? He replied that he 
had years ago been induced by a 
similar event, to set on foot an in- 
vestigation, but it had no result as 
he had no proofs to furnish. 

He thought, moreover, the step 
required a prayerful consideration, 
as the ways of man were not in 
himself. The possession of pro- $ 
perty, if successful, would with- § 
draw him from a mode of life in 
which he felt he was useful, and 
subject him to trials for which he 3 
was not prepared. The highest 
honor he desired on earth, was to 
be a missionary among his fellow 
mariners ; and if he could be faith- 
ful in that, it would yield him a 
treasure more to be sought for, than 
any in this world. Not long after 
this occurrence, the term of our 
cruize expired—and we turned our § 
faces homeward with joy, not un- } 
mingled with anxiety; three years } 
had rolled over us, since we left our 
homes and country. How much 
sorrow as well as happiness would $ 
await our return. How many had } 
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was dimmed in death, before: the 
beloved object could come. Some 
dear one would be missed from the 
family circle, whose memory would 
mingle the tear with wondrous'joy. 
Such thoughts would often sober 
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the equator, we encountered a gale 
of wind—the afternoon previous 
gave indications of its approach, the 
horizon.began to narrow around us, 
from the settling of thick, leaden 
hued clouds, the men were aloft 
preparing for it, by reducing sail, 
when the fearful cry of “a man 
overboard,” sounded through the 
ship. Every one rushes to the deck, 
on such an occasion, notwithstand- 
ing there are few more heart-rend- 
ing sights than that of a fellow 
mortal, cut off from his floating 
abode, to struggle for life in the 
midst of the deep. We recognised 
one of the most popular youths 
among the crew, in the poor fellow 
who was fast drifting astern, and 
uttering most agonizing cries for 
relief. It was remarked that he 
was a fine swimmer; and yet to the 
surprise of all he made no effort to 
do so, splashing about in utter help- 
lessness. The buoys were cut 
away, the moment the first cry was 
heard, the sail was hove aback, 
and a boat lowered to go after him. 
While those movements were ma- 
ing, “another man overboard,” was 
shouted from the forecastle, and 
We saw a vigorous swimmer dash- 
ing through the waters towards the 
sinking man, with truly wonderful 
speed—a breathless silence held the 
ship’s company, as they watched 
the result of this heroic action; 
twice had the unfortunate man sank 
—he had risen to the surface appar- 
ently lifeless. One moment more, 
and he must sink to rise no more. 
Before it expired, his deliverer’s 
hand had raised him upon the buoy, 
which he had brought with him. 
The etiquette of a man-of-war; 
could not restrain the heart-inspired 
shout of admiration which burst 
from the “Spectators of this noble 
deed. The boat now reached them, 
and brought them on board. The 
gallant swimmer was Otway. The 
youth had fallen from his side on 
the fore yard, and as soon as he 
discovered his inability to swim, he 
dropped feet downward into the 
deep after him. A more generous, 


the feelings, when the heart reveled § devoted act of friendship has seldom 
in its anticipation. Before reaching ’ been performed. It was not fol- 
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lowed by the hoped for result. The 
young man was mortally injured by 
striking some of the rigging as he 
fell, and when brought on board, it 
was obvious he was saved but to 
die. It was a consolation to his 
generous friend to know that he had 
gained a brief space to pray for 
himself and others. He had been 
one of Otway’s most hopeful bibli- 
cal scholars, and gave evidence that 
his instruction had not been unim- 
proved. 

I went into the sick bag, late in 
the evening; the dying man was 
surrounded by a kneeling group, to 
whom Otway was reading the 
beautiful prayers appropriated to 
such occasion in the church ser- 
vice. The light of a single lamp 
swinging to the motion of the ship, 
merely softened the obscurity of the 
place. The sick in the hammocks 
were crowded closely in the small 
apartment, and had a full view of 
their dying companion ; some were 
gazing anxiously on his pale fea- 
tures, others were listening to the 
words of prayer, while a few had 
forgotten their sufferings in sleep. 
The scene was impressive in itself, 
but rendered still more so by the 
howling of a furious gale, and the 
splashing of the boiling waters 
against the ship, as she plunged 
through the storm-moved deep. 

Death had claimed his victim be- 
fore the morning, and we were all 
summoned that afternoon to pay the 
last tribute of respect to our late 
shipmate, by committing his body 
to its, watery grave. A funeral at 
sea is solemn; its simplicity pre- 
vents the feelings from being dis- 
tracted. There is no empty parade 
to keep the heart from knowing that 
a sad and serious business is to be 
performed. The body is brought 
on deck, and placed on a board at 
the lee gangway ; the burial service 
is read ; at the words, “ We commit 
this body to the deep,” the plank is 
lifted, a plunge into the water is 
heard, and the remains of a fellow 
mortal are forever withdrawn from 
the sight of the living. A termina- 
tion more significant of our frailty 


and nothingness cannot be exhibit- 
ed. 

Our little world was too deeply 
excited at the prospect of soon 
reaching home, to grieve long for 
the loss of even a highly respected 
member. The events of each day 
were forgotten in the anticipation 
of the morrow. We were pressing 
forward with too much anxiety, to 
think of what was behind. A few 
weeks after this, we cast anchor 
for the last time, in our long desired 
port. The ship was almost im- 
mediately deserted. Her decks, 
once so populous, were silent 
and cheerless—some of the officers 
and half a dozen men remained in 
charge for a short time, and among 
the latter was Otway. I sought 
him to take leave; and found him, 
where we had passed many plea- 
sant hours together, reading a let- 
ter from his venerable friend, to 
whose prayers and counsel he was 
so much indebted, offering a home. 
I congratulated him on so fortunate 
a circumstance. ‘‘Yes, (he re- 
plied,) my blessings are beyond my 
thanksgiving, and mercies are be- 
stowed without desert. But you 
have come to say we are to part; 
farewell, sir, and may the cruise of 
life end with the happy welcome in 
a heavenly home, ‘ well done, good 
and faithful servant.’ ” 

Naval Hospital, Feb. 28, 1839. 


~~ 


A Goop Trsr.—‘“ Mr. Dodd, an 
eminent minister, being solicited to 
play at cards, rose from his seat 
and uncovered his head. Being 
asked what he was going to do, he 
replied, ‘To crave God’s blessing.’ 
The company exclaimed, ‘ We nev- 
er asked a blessing on such an oc- 
casion.’ ‘Then,’ said he, I never en- 
gage in anything, but on what I 
can beg of God to give his bless- 
ing.” 

“In all thy ways acknowledge 
Him.” 
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Mexican War.—Killed in battle 
and by disease, more than 30,000 of 
our own men! Who is responsible ? 


‘ the river, and at quarter before 
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Burning of the Qcean Monarch. § few miles cf each other. Among 
them were the Sea Queen, the 
Tux following account of the ¢ Ocean Monarch, and last, though 
burning of the Ocean Monarch is } not least our own craft. 
from the pen of the Rev. 8. Rem-3 Many a time during the morning 
ington, pastor of the Stanton st. ¢ did we look out and view the Ocean 
Baptist Church in this city, the § Monarch, not only on account of 
substance of which he delivered in $ her beauty and symmetry; but be- 
his church on Sunday evening, Oct. ‘cause of her even match for the 
Ist. Being a passenger on board ; New World, and the kind of com- 
the New World, he was in a PpOSsl+ 2 petition there was between the two 
tion to take a full and correct view 3 noble ships as to the speed of each. 
of the scene which sent so many ; Evidently there was to be a trial 
souls ito eternity. It will be read } between them this voyage, to de- 
with thrilling interest. termine which of the two could 
: beat, and judging from her appear- 
On the morning of the 24th Au- $ ance, her sailing, and the fact that 
gust, 1848, the ship New World, ? she fully kept way with us seemed 
commanded by Capt. E. Knight, ¢ to favor the suspicion, that the pro- 
weighed anchor in the river ; babilites were somewhat on her 
Mersey, off Liverpool, at about} side. But the two ships were so 
half past two o’clock, and in tow of ? nearly alike as to build and tonnage, 
the Tug-Steamer, proceeded down $ and had hitherto sailed with such 
equal speed, that the principal hope 
eight passed the Bell buoy, and at ? of outsailing her, rested more on 
eight o’clock discharged pilot and { some favoring circumstance which 
steam-boat. A few minutes sub- ¢ sometimes occurs to a lucky ship 
sequently, the Ocean Monarch, ° than to the superiority of our own 
commanded by Captam Mur-; noble ship. 
dock, bound to Boston, also weigh- At about twelve o’clock, M. one 
a tae a a ee ane a the ae peek the 
ar a few miles, discharged pilot ¢ Ocean Monarch several miles on 
and steam-boat, and proceeded a lit- § our larboard quarter, apparently 
tle in advance of the New World to ¢ enveloped in smoke, and the awful 
beat down the channel. Here were ¢ thought occurred to his mind, that 
two of the finest and most magnifi- ¢ she might be on fire! Happening 
Tet ecient oficers and | goudemanat the Gris, he directa 
commanders, efficient officers : irecte 
Bie ire ce deat ahead, | febrathar che might on Great 
e wind was nearly dead ahead, > fears the g 5 
and not steady, but squally ; still we ° looked, and though I could bi ne 
were te He ees eoins our yoR a HORE big our ie 
way down the irish channel with ,ye tp] gs . 
this noble ship of more than thirteen trophe almost impossible, conclud- 
hundred tons full in our view, which ¢ ed o Oe was ee miles off, 
: : ik : : eamer near 
Fre CPLA ae Pcontoionaoe Heine Be deraaione ae Which we saw 
worthy of the royal appellation ° and accordingly, I dismissed it ee 
which her name designated. As‘ my mind, and thought no more o 
we had been detained in the Mersey § it, until some half an hour after- 
by adverse winds for two day, with § wards, when my attention was a- 
other ships bound out, the conse- ¢ gain directed to the smoke, by see- 
quence was, that as soon as favor- { ing Capt. Knight and his officers, 
ing ee aes Repmutied, we = ae eae 8 pean ee Pe ee 
a little fleet came out abou e was the gan | 
aie ‘hints: and were to be scen all to fear that the suspicions of my 
the forenoon of that day beating friend, who had first directed my 
down the Irish channel, within a 3 attention to it, were too well found- 
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ed. A few moments more and the 
question was settled. To my in- 
quiry, is the Ocean Monarch on 
fire? “It is nothing else !” was the 
reply of the captain. Horrible! 
Horrible! thought I. On fire with 
probably more than five hundred 
souls on board! !!* It seems that 
the fire had broken out aft, and by 
this time the mizzen mast had gone 
by the board. The whole aft was 
enveloped in flame and smoke, 
while we could distinctly see the 
main mast and fore mast yet stand- 
ing, and the flames were advancing 
forward with awful rapidity. There 
was no time to be lost. The cap- 
tain turned upon his heel, and took 
his position on the quarter-deck. 
We being some five miles from the 
burning ship upon our larboard 
tack, and steering directly away 
from her, it was necessary to bout 
ship, im order to go to the relief of 
the sufferers. Instantly the captain 
shouted ; “ Stations for stays?” In 
a moment the ofticer forward an- 
swered: “ All ready forward, Sir !” 
“ Put your helm down!” Which 
was answered by the man at the 
wheel, “ Helms a’lee, Sir!” The 
next moment—‘“ Tacks and sheets 
—Main-sail h au l—Stand by your 
head braces—Fore bowline—Let go 
and haul—Shifi your helm, and 
brace sharp up,” and we stood for 
the burning wreck. The wind was 
blowing more than haifa gale with 
a heavy sea on, and it appeared as 
though we should not reach the 
burning ship, till it would be too 
late to rescue her horror stricken 
passengers from their perilous posi- 
tion. The lives of hundreds seemed 
pending upon our speed, and that 
of other vessels, who, like us were 
bearing down upon this scene of 
horror, and every moment was 
fraught with the preciousness of 
human life. There was also a 
vacht and two steamers, one of 
which we supposed to be a Brazilian 
man of war, which promptly went 
to their relief. These steamers an- 
chored very near the unfortunate 
ship, so as to be able to receive those 
whom the boats might rescue. By 
this means they rendered very efli- 
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cient service, and scores were saved 
who, but for this fortunate circum- 
stance would have been destroyed. 

Never, while memory endurescan 
I forget that awful hour! As our 
ship neared the burning vessel we 
could distinctly see the flames ap- 
proaching the bow, and crowding 
the horrified passengers forward, 
until they were huddled together in 
heaps like sheep for the slaughter, 
and were literally strung upon the 
fore-rigging and bowsprit. ~ 

As soon as our proximity to the 
ill-fated ship would permit, the cap- 
tain sent two of our boats, with posi- 
tive orders not to return while there 
was a living soul on the burning 
ship. This order was responded to 
with a hearty aye, aye, sir! inspir- 
ing full confidence that these noble 
fellows would do their duty. One 
of them was a life-boat. Singular 
as it may appear, though we had 
beer out but a few hours, yet the 
captain but an hour before had had 
the boats put in perfect order for 
use. The oars were all placed in 
the boats and fastened ; the India 
rubber buoys of the'life-boat freshly 
inflated, and thus every thing put 
in complete readiness for immedi- | 
ate use. When I saw them thus 
preparing the boats, I confess that 
I thought strangely of it, and a kind 
of a presentiment came over me 
that they might possibly be called 
for before we reached our de- 
sired haven. The captain after- 
wards remarked that he scarcely 
knew how it was, that he came to 
attend to that business so soon after. 
leaving port. But God who knows 
all things, and “ Beholds as Lord of 
all, the hero perish and the sparrow 
fall,” doubtless directed and guided 
the mind of our captain in this 
affair. These boats through the 
indefatigable courage and persever- 
ance of their respective officers and 
men saved scores of human beings 
from otherwise certain and inevita- 
ble death either from fire or water. 

For hours we beat round and 
round the burning ship, so near that 
we could see the trembling crowd 
upon her forward rigging, bow and 
bow sprit. The fire having been 
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communicated, as is supposed, to $ and fifty to two hundred lost. Pro- 
the baggage room, burst through ° bably nearly or quite half of those 
into the cabin, and immediately » who were saved, were rescued from 
caught the mizzen mast and spread their perilous situation by the dar- 
with the greatest fury to the main- ? ing intrepidity of the officers and 
mast and fore mast above, and also ? men belonging to our boats. Ignor- 
beneath the decks the fire spread ? ant as we are, as to whom and how 
like a burning voleano. Of course { many have perished, yet we are 
the extreme bow, the bow sprit, and ° certain that the number must have 
the figure-head were the only places } been very great. We fear that 
of refuge for the poor sufferers, ; Captain Murdock was among them. 
from the devouring element, and? And we know that some of the 
from our ship’s deck we could dis- } crew perished, for Mr. Baalham, 
tinctly see them strung out upon 3 the third mate informed, me that 
the bow sprit and rigging, like ¢ he saw two sailors floating upon a ~ 
bunches of grapes; while with aw- § spar near the burning wreck, when 
ful terror the fire progressed, threat-; one of them cried, “ shipmate, for 
ening soon to cut off every refuge, } God Almighty’s sake save us.” The 
and either to devour the terrified | next moment a wave struck them, 
sufferers, or precipitate them into § rolled the spar over by which their 
the sea where death, though not § hold was broken, and these sons of 
quite so terrific, was nevertheless $ the ocean sunk to rise no more. 
equally certain. The wheel house § But the destruction of life among 
being soon destroyed, access to the $ the passengers was appalling. 
rudder was cut off, and as a con-$ Many there were, who, in order to 
sequence the ship was rendered $ avoid the devouring element with 
unmanageable. Under these cir-$ which they were threatened, fast- 
cumstances they very judiciously } ened themselves to a rope, one end 
let go their anchor, which held her } of which being made fast to the 
fast in one position and bow to the 5 wreck, and thus strung, they volun- 
wind. Butso intense was the heat, § tarily precipitated themselves into 
that the huge iron-cable was heated } the sea, the action of which de- 
nearly red-hot for some feet, and $ stroyed the most of them in the 
there being a heavy sea on at the } most shocking manner. Some 
time, it was rendered extremely 5 were cut in two, others were wash- 
dangerous for boats to go under her } ed to death against the bow of the 
bow in order to take the people off, as § ship, by which means her bow and 
the ship by the action of the waves, } figure head were literally covered 
would rise and fall some ten or} with blood. We were near to the 
fifteen feet ata time. In this case > burning ship when its main mast 
it was exceedingly hazardoys to ? and fore mast fell, and in their fall 
venture near the bow, lest the boat } must have killed many; and carry- 
should be caught between the bow } ing away the rigging connected with 
of the ship and the chain cable, and } the bow sprit, which together with 
thus as the wreck plunged and rose, } the jib-boom was covered with peo- 
be cut in two by the chain. This} ple. We could distinctly see them 
fact increased the danger of an at- } fall into the ocean, with the masts 
tempt to rescue the sufferers to ? like apples from the limb of a tree 
such an extent, that though there } when shaken the most of whom pro- 
were a dozen small boats around 3 bably perished. At this moment a 
the ship, yet some of them found it > great number jumped into the belly 
difficult to save a single individual. of the jib as it lay upon the surface 

Though we have not the means of } of the sea, where they seemed to 
knowing the number saved or lost, } be perfectly safe. Others on see- 
yet it is believed that there could not > ing their apparent safety jumped 
have been more than two hundred } also upon the sail in such great 
or two hundred and fifty saved, and } numbers that their weight caused it 
not less than from one hundred } to sink beneath them, closing it 
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upon them like a bag, and awful to 
relate they were all buried in this 
sack to rise no more. Such was 
the progress of the flames, that 
others who stood upon the forecas- 
tle were suddenly precipitated into 
the burning mass beneath them, 
and consumed. And when the 
boats came to the relief, the suffer- 
ers many in their great eagerness 
to get into the life boat dropt from 
the bow of the ship, in such num- 
bers, that many of them perished. 
Tn the mean time the bodies of num- 
bers were to be seen floating about 
with life nearly or quite extinct. ; 
Among whom, Mr. Baalham in- } 
formed me, were two young ladies, 3 
well-dressed, with gold chains about ; 
their necks; they seized them, but 5 
it was too late, the vital spark of } 
life was extinguished, and they left ; 
them in their watery grave in order 
to save the living. 

There are some thrilling and in- 
teresting facts connected with this 
awful catastrophe, which I must not 
omit to mention. When we became 
fully aware of the terrible truth that 
the Ocean Monarch was on fire, a 
young man who was standing by 
my side, exclaimed with great emo- 
tion, “ what a mercy that Iam not on 
board that ship”—adding, “ surely, 
God’s providence has graciously in- 
terposed, or I should be with oe 
and if I were, I should perish.” 
The facts were—this young man, 
who is an American, and the son of 
a New England Clergyman, had 
been spending a year in London as 
an assistant Editor with the cele- 
brated Elihu Burritt, of a periodical 
devoted to the cause of Peace—and 3 
had engaged his passage to return ; 
in the Ocean Monarch. His berth 
had been selected, and he had ac- 
tually written a letter in London to 
the Captain of that ship, in which 
he had enclosed his passage money, 
and was prevented putting it into 
the Post Office only by a providen- 
tial interference. Apparently by 
the merest accident, Capt. Knight 
being in London, was met by Mr. : 
Burritt, and it immediately occurred } 
to Mr. B. that his young friend had 
better take passage with Captain 
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K. He therefore suggested it to icles wbcnicbameeal 0 ; Ke diedevcetser ct eoeraiaanion 
in the presence of another friend. 
He hesitated some time about mak- 
ing the change, and finally agreed 
to leave it to this latter friend to 
decide, and he decided in favor of 
the New World, which settled the 
question. A Lady who happened 
to be present, remarked to this gen- 
tleman—“ Sir, you have taken upon 
yourself a great responsibility in 
deciding such an important ques- 
tion.” And so he did. But was 
not the finger of God in all this ?— 
This young man has not only a 
christian Father, but a praying Mo- 
ther—and feels assured that he shall 
be returned again to his home in 
answer to her prayers. Thus, the 
providence of God is sometimes ex- 
ercised in either preventing calam- 
: ity in being visited upon us, or pro- 
tecting us when in imminent dan- 
ger, and delivering us from what 
we might regard as certain and inev- 
itable death, while he suffers others 
to fall victims, without exercising 
over them any particular interposi- 
tion. A case in hand is furnished to 
illustrate this truth: A gentleman 
and his family came to Liverpool for 
the purpose of embarking for the U. 
States. On the evening of the 21st, 
he happened to meet with the Cap- 
tain of the O. M., and engaged pas- 
sage for himself and family. His 
intention had been to have sailed in 
another vessel; but circumstances 
directed his way to this ship, and 
accordingly he and his family were 
on board, certainly to witness and 
participate in the terrors of that 
dreadful calamity, if not to share in 
the fate of the many who perished. 
What was the result, we have not 
the means of knowing. It would 
not be very strange, if, under the 
circumstances, he, and his, had fal- 
len victims to the destructive ele- 
ments, by which so many souls were 
hurried into eternity. 

Anothet fact is worthy of record. 

For more than an hour, nota soul 
had been rescued, from the fact that 
’ the dozen or more of women and 
children who were upon the bow- 
sprit, Were so stupified at the scene 
around them, that they could not be 
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induced to move. In the language 
of our sailors, in describing it to us, 
“they glared down upon us, fright- 
fully, without seeing, hearing, or 
knowing any thing.” Ropes were 

thrown them, but they would not 

take hold. Their fate was appa- 

rently sealed. Every thing had left 

the spot, but the two steamers, and 

our life boat in charge of our boat- 

Swain, whois a native of Gayhead ; 

and famous as the vicinity of Cape 

Cod has been, and ts, for her daring 

seamen, she never produced a 

stouter, or nobler heart, than the 

one that throbs in the breast of 
Thomas Forbes, for that is his 

name. He, true to the orders of 

his Captain, refused to leave, hop- 

ing that when the tide should slack 

something might be done for them. 

And as it turned out, as the tide 

slacked at about 7 o’clock, the sea 

became much more smooth; and 

the steamer Prince of Wales com- 

menced dropping a boat (which was 

aying along side of her, and in 

charge of the O..M. mate, Mr. Brag- 

don,) down towards the burning 

wreck. Mr. F. pulled along side of 
her, and then one of our men, Fred- 

erick Jeronie proposed getting upon 

the bowsprit, and lowering the suf- 

ferers into the boats, which by the 

line they had to the steamboat ahead, 

enabled them to hold themselves in 

the position to receive them. 

This, by his noble daring, he 
successfully accomplished, though 
the bowsprit was tottering to its fall, 
and the ship every moment expected 
to sink, and his no less daring com- 
panions remained under it, during 
the whole time and received them 
all into their boats, and without ac-' 
cident, put them on board the stea- 
mer, where Jerome was liberally 
rewarded for his disinterestedness 
with presents, and a boon of more 
than £20 in gold, which he brought 
back to the ship, and deposited for 
safe keeping in the hands of one 
of the officers. *Money was also 
offered to Mr. Forbes, which with a 
noble generosity he refused to re- 
ceive, saying, “ Captain Knight did? 
not send us here for money, but to? 
SERIO he !% "Se ae eS oe 
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Another circumstance which was 
deeply affecting, I must not forget 
to mention. When the boats re- 
turned to us which was from five to 
six o’clock in the afternoon, the 
Third Mate’s Boat brought a wo- 
man and child whom they had res- 
cued. The woman was in the 
greatest state of exhaustion, and al- 
most haked—the child, an interest- 
ing little girl about 3 years old was 
not her daughter, but niece. The 
Father and Mother of this child 
were either lost, or had been taken | 
into some other boat which con- 
veyed them with others who were 
saved, back to Liverpool. Of course, 
if alive, they know not whether 
their darling little girl be dead or 
alive. {But she is alive, and that too 
almost by a miracle. God who 
gives his Angels special charge over 
little children hath kindly preserved 
this little one from the jaws of 
death. When first discovered by Mr. 
Baalham, this woman and child were 
sitting im the bow of the ship near 
the Figure Head. The Father, Mo- 
ther and an Infant, brother of this 
little girl had but a few minutes be- 
fore cecupied a place upon the 
braces of the Figure Head, and this 
woman says that she saw them let 
themselves down into the water, 
and this young son was washed 
from its mother’s arms,’and drown- 
ed. Whether the parents were 
saved, she cannot positively say ; 
but thinks they were—that a boat 
which was near them picked them 
up. By the aid of a rope, this wo- 
man let herself down into the water, 
and was picked up and taken into 
the boat. In the mean time the little 
girl was told to jump. The dis- 
tance from where she was to the wa- 
ter was about 15 feet. As might be 
expected, she was at first too timid 
to make the attempt; but the mate 
held out his arms and said, “jump 
little girl, Pll catch you.” This 
inspired her with confidence, and 
she let go her hold—fell into the sea 
from which she was immediately 
snatched unhurt, and Mr. Baalham, 
the mate, brought her in his bosom 
to the New World in the same boat 
with her Aunt, who seemed more 
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dead than alive when the boat came 
along side the ship. And being 
handed on board—the boats raised 
to their original fastenings, the 
men, though much fatigued, but 
through the mercy of God, were all 
safe, though they had been exposed 
to the utmost danger, were permit- 
ted once more to stand upon the 
deck of our noble ship alive and 
well, and with the happy conscious- 
ness of having saved the precious 
lives of scores of their fellow beings, 
though at the peril of their own.— 
Though they were wet, weary, and 
faint, yet we gathered around them, 
for as many facts as they had came 
in possession of with an interest, 
which can better be conceived than 
expressed. When I saw this poor 
woman, who looked pale and ghasi- » 
ly lifted into the ship, and the poor 
little motherless child, who had been 
snatched from the destructive ele- 
ments, I felt for the first time to 
realize something of the suffering 
that must have been endured by the 
poor creatures in that ill-fated ship. 
Thad been greatly excited before 
—but now I could weep—before all 
was horror—now all sympathy and 
tenderness—the terrible and awful 
gave place to the free scope and ex- 
ercise of the tenderest emotions of 
my heart. 

The wind being ahead, we had 
to.tack back and forth, so that we 
eame quite near the burning wreck 
frequently during the afternoon and 
evening. At about 1 o’clock at 
night, we were receding farther and 
farther from this scene of horror.— 
I remained upon deck until after 
mid-night, expecting every moment 
the light to disappear. It grew more 
and more dim, both from our in- 
creasing distance, and its own dim- 
inution. Shortly after, it disap- 
peared altogether, and probably 
went down to the bottom of the 
ocean, and will be seen no more. 

In beholding the direful scenes of 
that day, as may be supposed, a 
gloom spread itself over the coun- 
tenances of the hundreds of our 
ship’s company. But how soon 
are the most vivid impressions 
effaced from our minds. A few 


days afterwards, and those who had 
been horror stricken, could sing and 
dance as though nothing dreadful 
had occurred. The immortal Young 
has painted this truth in living cha- 
racters. 


’* When some alarming shock of fate 
Sitiket shxcagt their wounded hearts the sadden 
read : 
But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air, 
Soon close; where pass’d the shaft no trace is 
found. 
As from the wing no scar the sky retains, 
The parted wave no furrow from the keel, 
So dies in human hearts the thought of death.’ 


S. REMINGTON. 
St. George’s Channel, Aug. 26, 1848. 


* Thave learned since my arrival, that there 
were not quite as many souls on board of the 
O. M, as we supposed at the time. 

* It is to be hoped that while one of the men 
—the heroic Frederick Jerome has been duly 
honored, that others, including the Officers and 
men belonging to the boats sent out from the 
New World, will not be forgotten by the public 
—for they are worthy—what they did, was at the 
hazard of their lives. 

* [am happy to learn that he was saved. 

* Aught such disinterestedness to pass unre- 
warded ? 

* There is a report that they are both’dead. 
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Tue Sairor Jeromre.—A corres- 
pondent of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer, writing from New York, 
says: 

“ The sailor, Jerome, who saved 
so many lives at the burning of the 
Ocean Monarch, is quite a lion here. 
He did not know anything of the 
honors that were heaped upon him 
in England, for he sailed before any 
of them were arranged, and ex- 
pressed his surprise that a man 
should be thought so much of, for 
merely doing, as he himself says, 
what any one else would do in sim- 
ilar circumstances. Mr. Grinnell, 


4; the shipping merchant in whose 


employ he is, took him into his pri- 
vate office, on his arrival, and im- 
pressed upon him the propriety of 
not allowing himself to be carried 
away, or his head to get turned, 
with the distinctions that are, and 
will be yet showered upon him.— 
Aye, aye, sir, he replied, I under- 
stand what you mean, and I will 
mind my stays.” 
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For the Sailors Magazine. 


A Great Ship. 


Ty a wakeful hour at night, when 
creation slumbered around me, the 
click of the clock and the breathing 
of a companion, reminded me of a 
steam-boat. A little aid of the imagi- 
nation placed me in a berth, while 
the stroke of the piston, and the gush 
of the steam at every stroke, seem- 
ed to be connected with the move- 
ment of the boat on its watery ele- 
ment. Soon I began to allegorize, 
and the globe became a vast ship— 
the mountains and rocks were bal- 
last, the continents and islands 
were the abodes of men ; their habit- 
ations were their berths: and the 
waters were the path-ways of com- 
munication. 

The ship, freighted with hundreds 
of millions, was moving steadily 
onward in its etherial course; a 
course traversed for ages, but a 
course in which no trace of its pas- 
sage could ever be seen. In this 
invisible path-way it had performed 
an annual revolution during thous- 
ands of years, freighted successive- 
ly with all the generations of men. 
Moving at the rate of 68,000 miles 
an hour, its voyage each year ex- 
ceeded 595 millions of miles. Some 
of the human family had sailed 
round almost a thousand times. But 
in process of time few attained even 


a hundred. Now three score and ten | 
are considered as the usual number, / 


while the majority do not equal 
twenty. 


Thus I viewed myself and all ° 


mankind on board of this vast ship, 
borne on in one continued round, 
while on every side, all was bound- 
less space, untrodden by the foot of 
man, unmeasured even by the line 
of humanimagination. Every mo- 
ment some one was leaving the 
ship, not exactly as passengers are 
landed from a steam-boat, taking 
all their effects with them ; but much 
more as men are plunged overboard 
from a ship, when the last rites are 
performed. ‘The soul departs from 
the body, and leaves it and all its 
labors and acquisitions on board the 
ship. It carries nothing away while 


2 it plunges unseen into immeasura- 
ble space, but never returns. 
One thing on board this great 
ship is very remarkable, beeause it 
2 18 so unlike any thing on other ships 
; —it is this ; all the passengers wish 
» toremain as long as they can. Some 
> few indeed, have a desire to depart, 
° because they think that it will be 
‘far better for them, and they only 
wait the orders of the Master to go. 
; And 2 few, weary of their troubles, 
3 take their departure without leave. 
‘ Even those, who have the poorest 
> berths and the meanest aecommo-. 
‘dations prefer to remain, frather: 
‘than make an exchange. Indeed 
: there is a dread in the thought of 
leaving the ship, and of plunging 
into immensity, uncertain often, 
whether it be for weal or woe. It is 
only when the Master sends his own 
boat, with a skillful and faithful 
pilot, that any one ventures joyfully 
to leave the ship and launch forth 
for-the unseen world. ‘Then such 
as have a keen eye anda good glass 
can.see a better country ; and when 
they obtain leave, they joyfully bid 
‘ farewell to their shipmates and 
> reach upward for better lands. 
; ‘That glass, by the way, is one of 
‘a thousand. Indeed there is none 
; like it, except such are made after 
’ the same pattern. The Master or- 
’ dered it on purpose for the passen- 
'gers. It is free to all, though some 
Shave not that elear sight, which 
y enables them to see the objects, 
’ which the glass is designed to pre- 
é 
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‘ sent to their view. By the aid of 
that glass, such as have a single 
eye can see many objects, which 
are entirely invisible to others. 
They can see the Master. They 
can see the boat and the pilot, when 
sent after them. They can see 
through all the mists, which are. 
spread over boundless ether, and 
discern the better country. And 
sometimes as they look through the 
glass, and see the country, they de- 
sire to depart. They see also, an- 
other country, covered with eternal 
darkness and gloom. Into the one 
> or other of these countries go all 
; that leave the ship, and there they 
; dwell forever. 
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The Master’s orders are, that 
every creature on board this ship 
should be furnished with one of 
these glasses. But amazing as it 
may seem, yet true it is, that a 
smal] proportion has been supplied. 
Some, who are best acquainted 
with it, and most skillful in using 
it, spare no pains to present it to 
others. Indeed they have within 
the last quarter of a century sent 
off millions of them into different 
sections of the great ship. Others 
seem to be satisfied when they have 
a glass for their own use, though 
they seldom use it. Probably their 
eye-sight is not clear, and therefore 
they see not the objects, which the 
glass presents. Others again despise 
the glass, and think they can see 
better without it. While whole na- 
tions and tribes with their rulers, 
even dash from them this divine 
help to discern unseen objects, and 
do all they can to hinder such as 
would send it to others. 

Thus my imagination led me on 
through the present world, the great 
ship, and into other worlds as the 
final state of all that exist in this. 
But surely all is not imagination. 
There is reality. 


1. It is reality that every voyager 
must soon finish his course. , 


Every one may say to himself, 
“Soon shall I quit this house of 
clay, and fly to unknown lands.” 
Every one may ask himself, and 
ask often, am I ready? “Do TI 
know whom I have believed, and 
that he is able to keep that, which 
I have committed unto him against 
that day? Do I from the heart 
abhor sin in all its forms and rely 
on Jesus, my Lord, to wash me in 
his blood and make me holy by his 
Spirit? Is the covenant of his 
grace all my salvation and all my 
desire?” Looking into the abyss 
through which the ship wafts me, 
and as every movement drives me 
onward and nearer to the place from 
whence I shall take my departure, 
do I feel entire confidence in him, 
whom I have believed? Are all 
things ready to leave behind? Is 
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my will made and are my earthly 
effects rightly disposed of, and is 
my house set in order? Am [f at 
peace with all men? Is there none 
to be forgiven by me? Am I for- 
given by all whom I have injured ? 
Have I procrastinated no duty to 
God or man, with the expectation 
of a more convenient season ? 
Have I spoken in faithfulness to 
every erring believer? Have I dili- 
gently warned the impenitent ? 
Were this my bed of death, would 
no regret steal into my bosom ? 
Nor would conscience say, That 
neighbor is unwarned by thee? Alas! 
alas! “enter not into judgment 
with thy servant, O Lord.” This 
deceitful delay leaves the sinner 
unwarned,—my censcience insup- 
portably burdened. Why delay? 
By any possible activity in time to 
come, even if that time should come, 
can the duty of this day be per- 
formed? How? To-morrow, if to- 
morrow comes to me,I shall be 
twenty four times sixty-eight thou- 
sand miles farther onmy way. Can 
I by any possibility come back to- 
morrow and finish what I have left 
undone to-day? Instead of warn- 
ing this neighbor to-morrow, I 
should be warning another and an- 
other: and one, warned to-day, 
night be engaged in the same work, 
and so on from daytoday. Rouse 
up, sluggish soul! When the 
morning comes, go about thy work, 
“And whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do ,do it with thy might.” 


2. It is reality that many sinners 
near by are unconverted. 


The prayerless family, the neglect- 
er of public worship, the thought- 
less youth are witnesses that many 
are unconverted : for many are in 
such a condition. Why is this? 
Are they faithfully warned and 
taught? Is prayer offered effectual 
and fervent to God in their behalf? 
Have they nothing to do? What 
must we do for them, or they for 
themselves, or God for both? Are 
they not in the ship? Does not a 
mighty, a resistless energy, drive 
them on their way ? How many cir- 
cuits have they already taken? Is 
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any part of their work done ? Ifnot,$ abundant? May not channels be 
iS not so much of their time gone, } opened? Is there no command of 
wasted, irrecoverable? Has not } the Saviour? Has he not said, “ Go 
sm grown up within them from a ye into all the world, and preach 
little twig toa sturdy sapling, or an } the gospel to every creature?” 
unbending tree ? Has not the world | Why sit we here till millions die ? 
woven around them a net and in- ; Have we not received this treasure 
closed them: and is it not daily add- } to be imparted to them? Why 
ing one cord to another aud making ; hoard it up? Oh! haste, haste ye 
their bonds stronger and stronger? ; heralds! “Add wings to your 
And is not the devil leading them $ feet.” Run,as did Aaron with his 
captive by the cords of their sins, } censer, to stand between the living 
having blinded their eyes lest the ; and the dead to stay the plague. 
light of the glorious gospel should } Go forth, young christian—carry . 
shine unto them? Onward they } the word of God, the religious tract, 
move. The ship never stops. When and tell our fellows that there is in 
they will be hurled into the abyss $,our father’s house “bread enough 
none can tell. Is not the condition of tow 
every unconverted soul perilous? } adorn herself with modest apparel, 
Is there an hour in the day, or a } and be content with array not costly, 
minute in an hour, when the soul } that she may save the means of 
may not be required? Is not the; publisiing the gospel. Let her 
heart of the impenitent hardened? } good works be her precious jewels. 
Is not God provoked? Is not the Sixty-eight thousand miles an hour 
spirit resisted? Is not Christ dis- 3 are we and the heathen driven for- 
pised, by every sinful act? And 3 ward from one opportunity to an- 
adds not every sinful act to the sin- ; other. Thus passes every hour; 
ner’s presumption, so that he is $ and thus opportunity after oppor- 
more likely to continue tosinin time } tunity is left forever with “the 
tocome? Alas! How fearfulisthe ; years beyond the flood.” Onward, 
prospect! My soul trembles, while onward, ouward, with unabated, 
there is but a step between that soul with resistless energy, both the en- 
and death. lightened and the unenlighted go. 
Every moment our souls leap into 
boundless regions, and are seen no 
more. ‘Thus passes every genera- 
tion away. What are we doing? 
Are we not rather dreaming than 
acting? And if we resolve to act, 
is it not on a future hour, or day, or 
year, that we intend to act? How 
can we promise to do any thing at 
the distance of sixty-eight thousand 


“and to spare.” Let the pious female 


3. Tt ts reality that much the larger 
part of the voyagers remain igno- 
rant of the way to be saved. 


This fact need not be proved. 
They are known to be mad on their 
idols. We need only step to one 
part of the ship to see hundreds of § 
millions before their altars and their 
idols, offering their sacrifices, pour- 
ing out their orisons, and practising ; miles, when we know not but that 
every abomination. Astheir fathers } we may leave the ship at any one of 
did, so do they. With them, it is those miles? Thus our duty re- 
3 
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reason enough, when guilty of} mains undone, the world unevan- 
every absurdity, that thus their } gelized, men unsaved. This too is 
fathers did, and thus they taught. $ contrary to every precept of the 
But why do they remain in this > bible. Said the Saviour, “I must 
condition? 'True indeed, they are ; work the works of him that sent 


without excuse. They might know { me while itis day; the night com- 
God, but they know him not. Yet} eth when no man can work.” J 
is there in the light, which shines } must work the works. I must do 
around them, no principle revealed 3 it. It is a work. As said the ex- 
to heal their souls. The water of § cellent Cecil; “Do something—do 
life flows not to them. But why it—do it.” It is not intending to 
does it not flow? Is not the river 3 do, nor resolving to do, nor contriv- 
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ing to do; but it is doing. And it 
must be done now, this present mo- 
ment. In this way only can we 
pray ; “ Thy kingdom come”—pray 
new. In this way only can we con- 
trive to do—contrive now. In this 
way only can any one repent—re- 
pent now. For it is written, “ Now 
is the accepted time, behold! now 
is the day of salvation.” Does the 
word do seem unpleasant to one, 
who delights in free grace? It is 
free grace which “ works in us both 
to will and todo.” Free grace works, 
and this causes us to work. As 
says the Saviour; “This is the 
work of God that ye believe on hims 
whom he hath sent.” It is what 
God works in you, and what puts 
your soul in action. Believe now, 
and live by faith, and do all your 
works by faith in Christ, and then 
shall not your labor be in vain. 
What can be more preposterous 
than the procrastination of the sin- 
mer? He knows that eternity is 
before him, that his soul may fly 
away into hell in a mement—and 
yet he puts off the work of faith till 
to-morrow. Alas! to-morrow, if 
not in eternity, you will be one 
million, six hundred and thirty-two 
thousand miles nearer—nor can 
you ever return one step to do what 
must be done! 'To-day—to-day— 
now is your time. 
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For the Sailor's Magazine. 


Cuba and its Capitol. 


BY THE REV. JAS. R. FRENCH. 
SEAMEN’S CHAPLAIN. 


Havanna is in many respects a 
desirable, as well as a delightful 
place for a winter’s residence. Its 
harbor has a very narrow entrance, 
but spreads immediately into a vast 
basin large enough to hold a thou- 
sand ships of the first class. On 
the extreme point at the left of the 
entrance, stands the Light-house, 
near which is the Moro Castle, and 
a little beyond on the same side, is 
a much more extensive and import- 
ant work, called the Cabanas.— 
Nearly opposite the Moro, on the 
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west side of the Channel or en- 
trance to the harbor, is a small for- 
tification named the Punta. Ona 
height overlooking the city about 
three-fourths of a mile west of the 
Punta, is another fort, and still an- 
other on an elevation one half-mile 
east from the Moro. 

These works, together with one 
or more large ships of war, always 
found in the harbor, render this one 
of the most strongly fortified cities 
in the world. On the south side of 
the harbor is a considerable village, 
called the Regulas, near to which 
are two hospitals. Between the 
Regulas and the city, which is built 
on the west side of the Channel, a 
steam ferry-boat passes every half- 
hour during the day. Havanna 
ranks among the first cities in 
America in commercial importance, 
and is increasing rapidly in wealth 
as well as in the number of its in- 
habitants. It is purely Spanish in 
its construction, with its balconies, 
awnings, terraces and narrow 
streets. 

The houses are built of coral- 
rock—generally two stories high, 
with huge doors and immense grat- 
ed windows. The doors and win- 
dows are all open, and as the streets 
are passed during the evening when 
the houses are brilliantly lighted, 
the eye penetrates the whoie interior 
of domestic life. 

This city is the great mart of the 
large and beautiful island of Cuba, 
which enjoys a perpetual summer, 
combined with a luxuriance and va- 
riety of vegetation hardly paralleled 
in any other region. The soil of 
Cuba pours forth at the slightest 
touch of cultivation, two or three 
crops in a year of the most delicate 
and nutrative of products—sugar- 
cane, pine-apples, sweet-potatoes, 
oranges, lemons, plantains, bana- 
nas, cocoa, coffee, maize, tobacco; 
and a great variety of other fruits 
and vegetables, whose names are 
scarcely known abroad, are abund- 
ant here. The product of a sugar 
plantation is stated from calcula- 
tions published by the Patriotic So- 
ciety, at about fifteen per cent. on 
the capital invested: ‘The growth 
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a great source of wealth. In its 
perfect state, this tree exhibits at ? 
the same time its rich, deep-green 
foliage, its perfuming dewvers andits 
golden, glowing fruit, affording al- 
together the most splendid spectacle 
in the vegetable world. 

Three years after the seed is 
deposited, the tree is from ten to 
fifteen feet high, and the fourth year 
it bears fruit. It is said that trees 
ten years old will produce on an 
average annually, fifteen hundred 
oranges. The trees are planted at 
about eighteen paces distance from 
each other, and one hundred acres 
will contain not less than two thou- 
sand trees, each bearing, on an av- 
erage, fifteen thousand oranges, 
which at the usual rate of four dol- 
lars the thousand, will give a gross 
product of twelve thousand dollars, 
and deducting the expenses of fif- 
teen hundred dollars for eultiv rating, 
picking, packing and carrying to 
market, you have a net profit of ten 
thousand five hundred dollars on a 
capital of not more than fifteen 
thousand dollars. While the cultiva- 
tion of this fruit might be made a 
very lucrative business, only a few 
orange orchards are to be found on 
the island. The trees are planted 
on most of the coffee and many of 
the sugar estates in large numbers, 
as borders to the avenues and lines 
of division, but the planters rarely 
gather the fruit. Coffee, which at 
one time was considered the most 
important product of the island, 
is now said to afford but a very 
small per cent. on the capital in- 
vested. If not the most productive, 
the coffee estates are far the most 
beautiful of any, and form the great 
ornaments of the interior. 

The seed of the coffee plant comes 
up in about six weeks after it is de- 
posited—when the plant is about 
two years old the top branches are 
cut off and its height reduced to four 
or five feet. It then requires to be 
protected from the sun, and it is for 
this purpose that rows of orange, 
palm, banana and other trees of 
thick foliage and large growth are 
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its long avenues and enclosures of 
orange and palm trees—its almost 
numberless lines of coffee plants, 
overshadowed by the banana and 
other beautiful trees, blooming in 
rich luxuriance of perrenial vegeta- 
tion, seems, at least, to verify the 
visions of an earthly paradise. 

The banana is one of the most 
delicious vegetable products of the 
island. The tree on whieh this 
fruit grows is an annual one, that . 
rises to the height of eight or ten 
feet, when it throws off a cluster of 
immense leaves five or six feet long, 
by two or more broad, and in the 
midst of these leaves is founda sine 
gle bunch or cluster of from forty 
to one hundred fruits, which are 
nearly six inches long, and some- 
what similar in shape to the com- 
mon cucumber. 

Tobaceo, maize, cocoa, and the 
sweet-potato appear to have origi- 
nated on this island. 

Tradition says they were intro- 
duced into Mexico by the Toltee 
race in the seventh century, and 
thence have spread over the conti- 
nent. An interesting story is re- 
lated by a Spanish writer on Mexice. 
He says—“ Maize is native to the 
island of Cuba, its name is found 
in the language of the aboriginal 
inhabitants, and it is supposed to 
have been introduced into Mexico 
by the Toltec race. Soon after its 
introduction, it became the great 
staff of life, and was looked upon 
with a kind of religious veneration. 
The Devil taking advantage of this, 
moved one of the Pagan priests at 
a festival of the God of War, to 
make an image of the God out of 
the flour of maize kneaded with the 
blood of human victims who had 
been sacrified in war; which was 
broken in pieces, and distributed 
among the people who ate it with 
great veneration, saying they were 
eating the flesh and bones of the 
God.’ Thus did Satan himself or- 
dain in: Mexico a communion to 
counterfeit the Holy Sacrament.” 
Much more might be written, de- 
scriptive of the produets of Cuba, 
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but this communication is already } has so profaned this day as to make 
too long, and what may be said in § it a day of needless, and sometimes 
relation to the moral character of } augmented labor; and when not of 


the island and the importance of 
sustaining a Seaman’s Chaplain in 
Havanna must be deferred to a fu- 
ture number. 
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The Sebbath at Sea. 


Tur Sabbath is the Seaman’s 
friend. Who can doubt that one 
motive which influenced its Author 
to institute it, was compassion to 
the weary and weather-beaten mar- 
iner? Never does the bright sun 
dawn more beautifully than when 
he sheds his rays upon a Sabbath 
at Sea. * i cs ~ 

A Sabbath at Sea is a delightful 
relief to the Sailor, whois the child 
of misfortune, and of sorrow.— 
Trouble sometimes rushes in upon 
him like mighty waters; it drives 
him from his much-loved home, and 
and his native shores, to seek a re- 

_ fuge amid the solitude of the wide 
ocean. He may have been the 
thoughtless and guilty cause of his 
own sufferings. And how well 
timed the relief, to find amid the 
quietude and subduing privileges of 
a Sabbath at sea, a little Bethel, 
where with one of old he may say, 
“ Why art thou cast down, Oh, my 
Soul, and why art thou disquieted 
with me? Hope thou in God, for I 
shall yet praise him, who is the 
health of my countenance and my 
God. * * * * 

Oh, what a sweet and holy seren- 
ity often comes over the mind, as 
it is agitated with apprehension, and 
as it looks out on the blackened 
skies, and knows not how soon the 
storm will burst, or where the bolt 
will fall! ‘The Sabbath at sea in- 
vites to thisrepose. * * * *# 

Every ship should bear a health- 
ful moral influence to every land, 
and every seaman should be a light 
shining in a dark place. And what 
is so fitted to create and preserve 
such influence as the Sabbath at 
sea? But for the narrow and short 
sighted, as well as wicked policy of 
shipowners, and shipmasters, which 
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labor, a day of mirth and glee; sea- 
men might have been among the 
moral and more useful class of men. 
There is no speech nor language 
where their influence would not 
have been welcome, and where it 
would not have been felt, and grate- 
fully acknowledged. Nothing but 
the Sabbath, the Sabbath at sea 
can make seamen, the ornament and 
honor of their race. Nothing else 
can save them from being corrupt, 
and the corrupters of their fellow 
men, and make them blessings and 
blessed. = Z = - 

Oh, when shall the ocean praise 
this best of all the days of time !— 
when from its wild waters, shall the 
sons of the ocean waft their praise 
on the breeze that fans the remotest 
shore! Why shall not seaman en- 
joy the blessing in common with 
those who dwell on the land? Why 
shall not every sailor’s heart be an 
altar; every cabin, every steerage, 
and every forecastle a closet; every 
ship a floating chapel; and the 
Bethel Flag become the universal 
signal that the God of Heaven has 
a dwelling among those who go 
down to the sea in ships, and do bu- 
siness in the great waters! 

REV. DR. SPRING, 
New York. 


Don’t Grumsir.—He is a fool 
that grumbles at every little mis- 
chance. Put your best foot for- 
ward, is an old and good maxim.— 
Don’t run about and tell your ac- 
quaintances that you have been un- 
fortunate. People don’t like to have 
unfortunate men for their acquaint- 
ances. Add to a vigorous determi- 
nation, a cheerful spirit ! if reverses 
come, bear them like a philosopher, 
and get rid of them as soon as you 
can. Poverty is like a panther; 
look it steadily in the face, and it 
will turn from you. 
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Grigimnal Sketch, 
From the Mercantile Journal. 

Mr. Enviror :—The materials for 
the following sketch of a passage 
from Richmond to Boston, in a fore- 
and-aft-packet schooner of thirty-five 
tons, in 1692, were partly gleaned 
from the “Sea Gull’s” Log Book, 
which it is said is now in the Ma- 
rine Museum at Salem, having been 
lately presented to that interesting 
establishment by Mr. Sraprirt, of 
Swamscot, the only living descend- 
ant of Mr. Enpmunps, the mate of 
the schooner. 

The few last leaves of the Log 
Book, (which is about half filled 
with the doings of the vessel,) con- 
tain sundry quotations from conver- 
sations on board, anecdotes, remarks 
&ec. From the hand-writing, and 
from some of the observations, it is 
certain that these trifies (to which, 
perhaps, the old Log owes its pre- 
sent existence) were noted by the 
young Virginia passenger Brown, 
who was on his way to New Eng- 
land for his education. 

Yours truly, 

November, 1842. 


RINGBOLT. 


A Cruise Along Shore in the Sev- 
emnteemth Cemturye 

On the 18th of June, 1692, the 
schooner Sea Gull, Captain George 
Wing, bound for Boston, (Master 
James Brown, of Richmond, pas- 
senger,) left the Chesapeake. ‘The 
wind was light from the westward, 
and they fanned along upon their 
course for two days, when the wind 
left them, and the schooner lay un- 
der a scorching sun, rolling as 
lazily as a porpoise after a storm. 

Vou. XXI.—No. 3. 


The sea, in its best shape, is a 
crucible, in which men do not like 
tobe tried. Few pass from it with 
a disposition to speak of equanimity 
and patience, except as useful and 
becoming in the camel; but the 
ocean in a calm, is the furnace seven 
times heated. With the blue above, 
the blue below, a fine breeze on the 
quarter, and “ all appliances and 
means to boot” for enjoyment, there 
are but very few, comparatively, 
who would not prefer listening to 
the “Romance of the Sea” in a 
lecture room, to a taste of its qual- 
ity from its foaming goblet. This 
preference may not be generally 

admitted, for it is unfashionable, un- 
manly, not to delight in the wild 
randeur of the storm-ridden main, 
or to view with indifference the 
’ slow-heaving billows, which tune 
‘ the mind to salutary contemplation ; 
; yet if the mass of those who “go 
’ down to the sea in ships,” could be 
oe by one individual, we 


should find that fellow skulking to 
his state-room on the first ap- 
proach of the tempest, and in the 
succeeding calm, see him prowling 
about the deck, peevish, discontent- 
ed, and malicious. 

The schooner was tossing about 
for three days, with “no breath of 
air to break the wave.” On the af 
ternoon of the third day, the heat 
became go intense that respiration 
was painful. America was not at 
that period quite so omnipotent as 
she now is—consequently the sun 
maintained the “right of search” 
undisputed, and penetrated every 
crevice above the water-line. The 
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young Virginian had made for the $ tion of the black cloud; and it was 
eabin, which, in more than one re- ? soon apparent that the speck which 
spect, resembled an oven. Ed-; Wing’s hawk-eye had penetrated, 
munds, the mate, was affecting to ; did indeed bear the elements of 
caulk, with his jack-knife, the boat ° strife; for no sooner had it passed 
which rested in the chocks over the § the upper ridge, than a thousand 
hatch, but finding himself “headed $ secraggy fragments followed in its 
in” at every move he made in quest $ track. Simultaneous with terrific 
of a shady spot, he joined the cap- 3 thunder and blaze of lightning, was 
tain, who was aft, leaning over the $ heard the yell of the tornado—and 
rail. within a mile of the schooner the 
“Mr. Edmunds,” said Wing, } sea was whiter than a snow-drift! 
pointing to the northwest, from “Just as I expected—only a little 
which a pitch black cloud was ris- 3 sooner,” said Wing. “Settle away 
ing, “ you see that chap? It is not $ the foresail, Mr. Edmunds,—hand- 
more than two minutes since he } somely—don’t be flurried—all right, 
showed his head—he moves like a ; —down with the mainsail—steady ; 
shark.” throw the halliards clear of the 
“T’ll be blessed, Captain Wing, if 3 jaws—larboard side—good—let all 
I didn’t think this calm would be go.” The gaff just touched the 
over before twelve to-night. The 3 deck as the squall broke upon the 
moon went down, this morning, little vessel, and in a few seconds 
with tears in her eyes—and all day ; she was running eight knots under 
long the air has smelt of brimstone, } her jib, through a smother of foam. 

besides I have always noticed, when > 
these Mother Carey’s chickens 3 pulling his sea-cap closer with his 
” A peal of thunder drew S left hand, while, with his right, he 
the mate’s attention to ifs source. grasped the tiller, “that chap put 
“That is a savage-looking dog, } into us like a dose of quicksilver. 
Capt. Wing, and his growl is of the ; He don’t seem to be out of breath 
worst kind.” nor at all weak at the lungs.— 

2 

3 

3 

: 

: 


“ Mr. Edmunds,” said the captain, 


“Yes,” replied Wing, “and for 3 That last gust was a screamer !— 
so young a dog he barks well; but, ; The foremast buckles like a piece 
judging from his movements, he is } of whalebone. You may cast off 
not of the terrier breed.”  ¢the fore-peak halliards, and make 

“No, sir, no, sir,” returned the 
mate, smiling at the captain’s dog- 
grel pun, “he don’t tarry long; and 
Tam not sorry to see him inclining 
the other way—he’ll go to the north- 
ward of us.;’ 


them fast to this ring ; it will help 
the mast a little. It would have 
been as well to have got that jib in 
when we could; but who could have 
looked for this—a January hail- 
squall isn’t a dust to it. You may 
“JT don’t know about that, Mr. } puta couple of reefs in the mainsail. 
Edmunds,” observed Wing, his § Brown, my boy, you had better draw 
keen eye resting upon the yet un- ; the slide over the companion way, 
broken mass; “these gentlemen in > and dig below, for there is another 
black are very deceptive. That; gentleman in black heaving up 
light stuff which you see flying to : 
the northeast, is only a decoy, a 
sprinkling of the ashes from his The wind lulled shortly after, and 
pipe, which he has laid down while $ at sunset the “Sea Gull,” with a 
he attends to business. You see that } two-reefed mainsail and jib, was 
quick-moving cloud, blue as a fish- > cutting her way north at the rate of 
hook, and as rough as a hedge-hog 3 seven knots. 
—the one that outranges the big; “This,” said Wing, as he rose 
cloud above? Well, that fellow $ from the weather hen-coop “is 
is post-boy for the whole concern.” ° what I call good sailing. The craft 
He had scarcely spoken, when a } that gets by usin a chance like this, 


cool breeze struck from the direc-} must be in tow of some friendly 


who looks as if he meant to wring 
out in this neighborhood.” 


| 
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flash of lightning. Let’s get our 
supper, Mr. Kdmunds. Brown, my 
lad, if this breeze holds, in four days 
{ will show you the finest bay, the 
prettiest harbor, and the best town 
in America.” 

On the 30th, the schooner was in 
the neighborhood of Martha’s Vine- 
yard, enveloped in a thick fog; the 
wind, what there was of it, was 
fair, but Wing was evidently not 
disposed to fullow it any further, 
without knowing precisely where 
it would lead him. 

“ What have you now ?” said he 
to the mate, who had just hauled up 
the lead. 

“Three fathoms, and nearly all 
shells.” 

“Too little water, and too many 
shells for my use,’ rejoined the 
captain. “ Haul aft—let us dig out 
of this. What’s a little time, Mr. 


. Edmunds, in comparison with be- 


ing piled up on Tuckernauk!” 
“Nothing at all, sir; these fogs 
are almost sure to introduce one to 
a reef or a sandbank. I never 
knew but one man who utterly dis- 
regarded them; that was Phillips, 
who belonged on the island here. 
He was a mighty old fellow, every 
way; stronginheadandlimb. He 
never drank anything but water, 
nor ate (from choice) anything but 
fish and hard biscuit. He could 
read the sun, the moon, and the face 
of the sea, as plainly as I can the 
commandments, and they always 
brought him out right; just as the 
commandments would me, if I kept 
in their wake. In clear weather, he 
never thought of sounding; there 
was something in the shape and 
color of every wave, that told him 
the nature of the bottom, and the 
depth of the water. I made one 
trip with him when I was quite a 
youngster; and although he was 
someway to leeward of 60, he pos- 
sessed wonderful judgment and 
coolness. I shall never forget that 
homeward passage. It was late in 
November, and we judged ourselves 
seven leagues southeast of Nan- 
tueket. The old man was below, 
on his beam ends, with a cruel rheu- 
matism, when the wind, which had 
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been blowing hard from the north, 
hauled to the east. The mate, 
whose name was Salter, had no 
thought of running under circum- 
stances se unfavorable, and went 
below. 

“ Captain Phillips,” said he, “ the 
wind has canted to the eastward, 
but it is awful foggy—so thick that 
you can’t see across the deck.” 

“ Sound !” said the old man, “and 
pass the lead below.” 

They did so, and after a glance 
at it, he turned to the mate, and 
said, “Shake out all the reefs, 
keep her northwest two hours, then 
sound again, and let me see the 
lead.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the mate, and he 
passed up the companion-way, not 
particularly pleased with the pros- 
pect. 

In two hours, soundings were. 
again had, and the lead passed to 
the skipper. 

“ Five fathoms, with sand, and a 
cracking breeze,” said Salter. 

“ Don’t you mean seven fathoms, 
Mr. Salter?” asked the old man, 
scraping the sand with the nail of 
his right-fore finger. 

“There might have been about 
seven, sir,” said the mate, “I al- 
lowed pretty largely for the drift; 

ut it is best to be the safe side.” 

“Right, Mr. Salter, right. Iam 
glad to find you so particular. We 
are close in with the land, and can’t 
be too careful. You may keep her 
northwest, half west; I don’t ex- 
pect you can see much, but if you 
don’t hear anything in the course of 
fifteen minutes, let me know it.— 
An open ear for breakers, Mr. Sal- 
ter! We must be cautious—very 
cautious, sir.” 

The mate, although a fellow of 
considerable grit, was somewhat 
staggered at the last orders. He, 
however, nodded a respectful as- 
sent, and made his way to the for- 
ward part of the vessel. ‘The wind 
had freshened, and the “ Little Ma- 
ry” (as the schooner was called) 
was doing her prettiest. Salter 
leaned over the larboard bow, and 
was pondering upon the folly of 
running before a gale of wind 
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through a fog, to make the land, 
with no other guide than a few par- 
ticles of gray sand, in which he had 
no more confidence than he would 
have had in a piece of drift sea- 


passed, when the roar of breakers 
struck the ear of the mate. ‘“ Luff, 
luff, and shake her!” cried he.— 
The schooner was brought to the 
wind in aninstant. The foam from 
the receding waves was visible un- 
der her Jee; but in a moment the 
dark line of Seconset head, in the 
southwest, told the mate that every 
thing was right. 

“We are clear of the scrape, so 
far,” growled Salter; but I don’t 
think a handful of sand is a thing 
to run by in a time like this. Ill 
know if there is any difference be- 
tween the bottom here, and the last 
we had, Sam, heave the lead, while 
I keep her steady.” 

The lead came up, and the mate 
declared not only the bottom, but 
the depth of the water to be the 
same. “I think,” continued he, 
“all the sand within forty miles of 
this spot, is alike. Sam, pass me 
some of that which the cook brought 
on board to clean his things with, 
while we were lying in Seconset. 
There,” said he, comparing the two, 
‘there is no difference, even in this, 
except what the water makes ;” 
and he proceeded to prove his posi- 
tion by putting fresh tallow on the 
lead, and covering it with the sand 
which had been brought from the 
uplands of Seconset. 

“Sam,” said Salter, “you may 
wet that lead. Ill try it on the old 
man.” 

The lead was washed in the sea 
for a Moment, and the mate took it 
below, chuckling at the thought of 
snaring the old veteran. 

“ Captain Phillips,” said he, with 
counterfeit anxiety, “the fifteen 
minutes are gone—it blows spite- 
fully in flaws, and spits thick.” 

“Mr. Salter,” returmed the old 
man, raising himself in his berth to 
take the lead, “north west, half 
west, should have brought you with- 
in ear-shot of the breakers some 
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minutesago. Iam afraid you have 
not kept her straight.” 

He raised the lead, and the first 
glance at the soundings seemed to 
shake his very soul—but the flush 
on his high, pale forehead passed 
away inan instant. Ordering the 
skylight to be removed, he placed 
the lead in a better position, and riv- 
ited his clear blue eye upon it for a 
full minute, when he turned to the 
mate, with the utmost coolness, and 
said, “ Mr. Salter, I am glad to say 
that there has been no fault in your 
steering; the sehooner has run 
north west, half west, as straight as 
a gun-barrel ; at the same time I am 
very sorry to tell you that Nantuck- 
et is sunk, and that we are just over 
Seconset ridge !” 

“ Capital, Mr. Edmunds, capital,’ 
said Wing, who had been listening 
attentively to his mate’s long story. 
“JT won’t spoil your yarn by twist- 
ing it too hard, but I don’t know 
about that last look at the lead ; that 
sounding over Seeonset ridge—hey, 
Mr. Edmunds 2” 

The mate, who felt that he had 
gone as far as he could, safely, on 
his favorite theme of old Phillips, 
cast his eyes aloft, and changed the 
subject by telling the captain, the 
sun was eating the fog, and that 
they should soon have clear weath- 
er. 

On the afternoon of the Ist of 
July, the Sea Gull was in Massa- 
chusetts Bay. The wind being 
light, and the tide ebbing, she an- 
chored near a beautiful little island, 
about ten miles northwest from 
Scituate. All that remains of that 
lovely spot, over which Edmunds 
and the young Virginian rambled 
by moonlight, is the cluster of rocks 
now recognised as the “ Hardings.” 

At sunrise on the following morn- 
ing, the schooner was underway, 
with a good breeze from the south- 
ward, and at seven o’cloek she was 
seen gliding among the thickly 
wooded islands of the inner harbor. 
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Gop looks down upon them with 
an eye of favor, who look up to Him 
with an eye of faith. 
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NOTICE TO MARINERS. 


Blockade of Trieste—The Go- 
vernor of Trieste has received a 
despatch trom Admiral Albini, com- 
manding the Sardinian Squadron 
in the Gulf, by which it will be seen 
that the Blockade, under certain re- 
strictions is at an end. 


Shoals in the China Sea.—R. B. 
Forbes, Esq. furnishes to the editors 
of the Boston Journal the following 
important information to naviga- 
tors. He says—* Capt. Watkins, 
of the brig Antelope, informs me 
that several Shoals exist not mark- 
ed, except on the latest charts of the 
China Sea. They are as follows: 


Latitude 
Pratt’s Shoal. ..133 N. 
Rob Roy’s..... 8 41 N. 
Spralty’s Island . 8 39 N. 
- Anotherac’t gives 8 39 N. 
Owen’s Shoal .. 807 N. 
Johnson’s Reef .'751 N. 
Another ac’t gives 7 45 N. 
Pearl Island....735 N. 111 29 E. 
Ganges Bank ..747N. 110 22 E. 

The latter several miles in ex- 
tent, bearing North Westerly from 
Prince of Wales Bank. 

These shoals are laid down on the 
New Charts, but as many naviga- 
tors are not furnished with them, I 
trust the above, if published, will be 
of service. Very truly yours, 

R. B. 


Longitude 
107 27 E. 
111 387 E. 
111 55 E. 
112 05 KE. 
112 00 E. 
111 26 E. 
111 43 BE. 


New Light-house——Notice has 
been issued that propositions for 
the erection of a Light-house on 
Cape San Antonio, will be received 
by the authorities of the Island of 
Cuba; the Light to be of the 2d 
order of Fresnal’s plan. The deci- 
sion will be given on the 9th Au- 
gust next. 

Capratns of steamboats and sail- 
ing vessels bound up or down the 
Sound, are informed that the bulk 
head that was sunk at the foot of 
53d-street, East River, immediately 
south of the Shot Tower, has slid 
into the river the distance of about 
fifty feet from the shore, where it 
lies in thirty feet water and about 
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four feet below low water mark, 
where a small boat lies anchored 
at the end of said pier, supporting 
a lantern, which will be lighted dur- 
ing the night until further notice. 


Collector’s Office, 
New-London, August 29, 1848. 


The Light Boat on Bartlett’s Reef, 
will be taken from her moorings on 
Monday, the 4th day of September 
next, to be repaired if the weather 
will permit, or the first suitable day. 


Deal Island, Kent’s Group.—The 
Light-house on Deal Island, form- 
ing one of the cluster of Islands, 
called “Kent’s Group,” in Bass 
Straits, lat- 39 29. S. lon. 147 21 E. 
having now been erected, a light is 
burning and will continue from sun 
set to sun rise. ‘The Light-house 
is erected on a hill 900 feet above 
high water mark. The supporting 
column is 46 feet in height. The 
upper part of the column (like all 
the Light-houses within the Go- 
vernment of Van Diemen’s Land) 
is colored red, and the lower part 
white. The lower part of the 
column is built of granite, each 
block worked toa mould. The cor- 
nice and blocking are six feet high 
of free stone. The lantern is 7 
feet high, having a revolving catop- 
trie light, with 21 lamps and patent 
pipes, smoke consumers, working 
in three groups, each group con- 
taining 7 lamps with reflectors, and 
revolves round once in 5 minutes, 
showing 50 seconds of light and 50 
seconds of darkness. The light 
may be seen 13 leagues, has been 
set by cross bearings at a distance 
of 12 leagues, and is visible all 
round the compass, unless the light 
be intercepted by being close in 
with any of the surrounding Is- 
lands. 


Newly Discovered Reef in the 
China Sea.—This Reef is situated 
directly in the tract of vessels pro- 
ceeding to China, and was discover- 
ed on the 5th of October last, by 
Capt. Jones, of ship Julia, then on 
her passage from Sydney to Hong 
Kong. A boat having been lower- 
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ed, it was particularly examined by 
the chief officer. 1t appeared of 
coral formation, about 500 feet in 
length and 200 feet in breadth ; the 
bottom very uneven, and quite visi- 
ble in fifteen fathoms. Though 
three and a half fathoms was the 
least found, there may be less over 
some of the large rocks. When the 
boat was anchored in three and a 
half fathoms, the center of Pula 
Sapata, bore N. W. by W. 1-4 W. 
and the current setting East half 
North 2 1-2 miles an hour, caused 
a strong ripple to the Eastward. 
From the centre of Pulo Sapata the 
Reef bore South 60 degrees Hast, 
distance four miles, the Great Cat- 
wick just shutting in with the south 
end of Pulo Sapata. 


DISASTERS. 


U. S. steam ship Massachusetts, Wood, 
at this port from Vera Cruz, 13th Aug. 
Great Egg Harbor bearing W. by S. in 
26 fathoms water, sent a boat to ex- 
amine a schooner’s mast, the lower end 
of which, was about 8 feet out of water, 
but could not discover any rigging on the 
mast head, which probably moored the 
mast. It appeared not to have been very 
long in the water, and could not see be- 
low the surface of the water, it being 
ruffled by a breeze. 


The ship Albany, hence at Boston, 
was in contact with fishing schr. Medium, 
which sunk soon after. 


Schr. Jane Yates, Thomas, of Portland 
from Boston, for Saco, went ashore on 
Ram Island, in the fog, morn. 16th Aug. 
probable be a total loss, 


A vessel of about 300 to 400 tons. keel 
uppermost, rudder unshipped, and bilged 
painted green, was passed 5th July, in lat. 
44. lon. 12. by the Aristide, Moyon, arriv- 
ed off Havre. 

Br. sehr. Margaret, Morrison, from Pic- 
tou for Portland, sprung aleak and sunk, 
25 miles from Cape Sable, 2&th Aug. 
Crew taken off by schr. Miner, and land- 
ed at Grand River Ist. 


The Ark, at Beverly, passed 30th Aug. 
midnight, Cape Cod S.W. 50 miles, a 
vessel bottom up—could not ascertain her 
class, 


The Jenny Lind, arrived here Aug. 6, 


from New-Orleans, experienced a heavy 
gale, lost one man overboard. 
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Reval, July 21. 
The Kedron, Howes, from Boston and 
Charleston to St. Petersburg, got ashorejon 
Neekman’s Ground 17th. 


Baltimore, August 26. 

The brig Justtia, Hamlin, from ltio 
Janeiro for Baltimore, went ashore at 
Currituck Inlet during the recent gale, 
and became a total loss; crew saved. 
Also, ashore, wrecked at the same place, 
schooners George Henry, Simmons, of 
New York, Morn, Cratch, of Wash- 
ington; Pauline of Newbern; Margar- 
et Ann, of Elizabeth City; Purdy, do. 


Berlin, Md. August 22. 
The brig Gazelle, reported ashore on 
our Beach a few days ago, will be a total 
loss. 


Sp. barque Federico, Gelpi, from Ha- 
vana for London, put into Charleston 
llth Sept. in distress, leaky. 


Schr. Josephine, from New Orleans, 
bound to Pearl River, capsized during 
gale night 15 Aug. and four persons were 
drowned ; Capt and one man saved. Schr. 
Elizabeth, from Bay St. Lous for New- 
Orleans, was capsized at the same time. 
Vessel a total loss. Captain and crew 
saved. 


Cadiz, August 24. 

The Argus, Vautier, of Jersey, which 
sailed hence for Gaspe 17th. was in con- 
tact night of 20th, lat. 26. lon. 13. with 
the Susan, Bearse, of Boston, from New 
York to this port, and was abandoned 
on the following day ina sinking state 
crew saved. 


Schr. Francis Esther, Nash, of Phila- 
delphia, bound to Mobile, was wrecked 
at Berry Islands evening 27th Aug. She 
had lime in the hold which took fire 
when she struck and burnt. 


Barque Hector, Brooks, which sailed 
from Old Harbor 30th Aug. for London, 
got on shore on Half Moon and Bare 
Bush Keys. 


Hamburg barque Washington, from 
Jacmel for Bremen, was wrecked on 
Crooked Island. Br. brig Capricorn, 
from Jamaica for Liverpool was wreck- 
ed on Hog Styes 2ist Aug. Sloop 
Teazer, Watkins, arrived here bringing 
part of the crew of the late Br. Capri- 
corn, the captain, (J. M. Corney,) mate, 
and steward having been drowned by 


the upsetting of the wrecking sloop Sis- 
ters. 
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Jack and Dick, om reading a 
prece om Cheap Pleasures im 
the Sailor’s Magazine, 
August, 1848. 


Come Jack, [ must tell you that lately I’ve seen, 

A piece on Cheap Pleasures in our Magazine, 

Avast now—hold on there, I say my dear Dick, 

Don’t talk of Cheap Pleaswres—it is but a trick, 

You know that we sailors get no pleasures cheap, 

Our pleasures are costly, and cuuse us to weep, 

If we stop at the T and take but a glass. 

Or touch where too many have foundered, alas ! 

Our pockets well filled, are certainly drained ; 

And we barely escape with our consiences 
pained. 

Now, you would deceive me, and talk of cheap 
pleasures, 

When you know our enjoyments have cost all 
our treasures. 

Stop, Jack !—and but listen, and hear me now 
tell, 

What I nee been reading that pleased me so 
well. 

I know that our pleasures’have cost us too dear, 

And that is the reason [ wish you to hear 

How real, pure pleasures, to us may come 
cheap, 

And no bitter fruits of repentance to reap. 

Our Magazine tells us, how little it takes, 

To make people happy without being rakes. 

It costs but a penny, a word or a smile, 

To make people happy without using guile. 

Then never be churlish, morose, or severe: 

But always speak pleasant, and be of good 
cheer : 

And share with your shipmates your nicknacks, 
though small, 

And lend then a hand at necessities call._— 

As you nase through the streets, and see a child 
sad, 

And weeping—then offer your help to the lad. 

A word, or a chesnut, or apple will show— 

How happy the urchin will trudging home go, 

As whistling, and singing, he goes to his 
mother, 

And tells of your kindness, asif his own brother. 

Perhaps you next meet a female in sorrow, 

And no one to help her to buy, beg, or borrow. 

That money you spend to puff, and to quaff, 

Will make her so happy, she’ll cry, sing and 
laugh. 

And if she be pious she’ll send up her prayers, 

That God may preserve you, and keep you from 
snares. 

Then you—oh how happy! It makes your heart 


leap, 
That both have found innocent pleasures so 
cheap! 
Now Jack, do but stop, and consider and think, 
How much it has cost you to gamble and 


drink ; 
The theatre bills, and then for what follows. 
Now go to the Home of the Sailor, you’!l find, 
Good living, good company, friendly and kind ; 
Their temperance meetings are open and free, 
With speaking and singing, and innocent glee ; 
The pledges cost nothing, but save you from 
trash, 
And clothe you, and fill up your pockets with 


cash. 
Then go to the Bethel, and hear the good word, 
And learn the pure pleasures of serving the Lord. 
Religion brings pleasure and peace to the mind, 
In this my dear shipmate, “ Cheap Pleasure” 
you'll find. 


Mrssrs. Epirors :—The following lines were 
written a few years since, on board the brig re- 
ferred to, by a friend who is now a respected 
clergyman in a neighboring state. They are 
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worthy of preservation, and of being read by 
sailors and those who love the sailor: and a page 
of your magazine seems to be the place for this 
purpose. An apology to the author can hardly 
be deemed necessary for the liberty I take in 
causing their reprint. A. V.C.8. 


The Christiam Ship. 
Hark ! hear ye that sound at the calm midnight 


our, 
Whith so fervently swells o’er the dark heav- 
ing ocean 2 
It seems o’er the waters a halo to pour, 
And then bursts to the skies as a song of de- 
votion ; 
While the soft voice of prayer, through tho still 
star-lit air, 
Assures us that God, in his power is there. 
*Tis God-loving seamen that shout from the 
wave, . ‘ 
A triumph o’er death and the gloom of the grave! 


Lo! there, where but lately the might of the 
deep 
Overcame the wild tempest in fury and mad- 
ness ; 
The gull’s fone to rest, and the petrel’s asleep, 
And the wreck presses on us a feeling of sad- 


ness, 

But there’s one vessel there, whose crew seem 
to share, 

With angels, the blessings of praise and of 
prayer ; 

Those God-loving seamen, who shout from the 
wave 

A triumph o’er death and the gloom of the 
grave! 

Ah! where are those strong men, who lately de- 
fied 


The rush of the tempest, and the hurricane’s 
howling ? 
Theyre gone—with their vaunting, their courage 
and pride, 
And o’erthem the deep is triumphantly roll- 
ing—- 


Or ascending on high, starts for help their shrill 


ery, 

Which soon dies away through the empty blue 
skyy 

But God-loving seamen, still shout from the 
wave 

A triumph o’er death and the gloom of the 
grave! 


Long, long may the brig ‘‘ The 
the sea, : 
A beacon of gladness ’midst the thunders wild 
pealing ; 
A bethel of Jesus still, still may she be, 
By God well selected for the gospel’s reveal- 


”” plough 


ing: 

Through the storm’s loud wail, in the calm or 
the gale, 

The joy of the Christian she ever shall sail ; 

And God-loving seamen shall shout from the 
wave 

A triumph o’er death and the gloom of the 
grave. 


The first, she’s enrolled in the log book of fame, 
The devils have heard it with sorrow and 
weeping ; : 
While angels rejoice to extol her bright name, 
As she rolls on the billows, God's vigils still 
keeping. 
Though the tempest may roar, around every 
shore, 
Yet the heathen to God such asshe shall restore ; 
And God-loving seamen shall shout from the 


wave. 
A triumph o’er death and the gloom of the 
grave! 


NEW YORK, NOVEMBER, 1848. 


New Orleans Bethel. 


Tur Rev. Joseph H. Martin, who 
for some time faithfully and suc- 
cessfully preached the gospel to 
seamen in the 2d Municipalty, has 
recently taken a pastoral charge in 
in Huntsville, Ala.; and the Rev. 
C. M. Nichols, late of Gloucester, 
Mass., has been commissioned as 
chaplain to seamen in this import- 
ant port. Having been a practical 
sailor, and an officer; and having 
preached the gospel to a congrega- 
tion composed partly of seamen 
and their families; above all hav- 
ing a mind to appreciate the wants 
and claims of seamen, and a heart 
to feel for their woes, great good is 
anticipated from his labors there. 

This makes eight chaplains sus- 
tained in part or entire by the 
American Seamen’s Friend Soci- 
ety, commissioned within about a 
year. ‘To sustain these, and those 
previously under commission, will 
require the steady and liberal aid of 
the friends of seamen. 


A Sailor’s Home. 


Every year adds new and press- 
ing proofs of the urgent importance 
of having in our city a well con- 
ducted Sailor’s Home. Sixty thou- 
sand seamen visit our port annual- 
ly, and these on their arrival are 
scattered among the many grog 
shops, improperly called “ sailors’ 
boarding houses,” where they are 
often made the dupes of design- 
ing, and unprincipled landlords ; 
soon stripped of their money, the 


hard earnings of a long voyage, and 
then either sent sick to the hospital 
or shipped off in a state of intoxi- 
cation to some distant port. When 
the sailor lands upon our levee, he 
finds no friendly door thrown open 
to welcome him, where he can be 
free from the temptations of alcohol ; 
and is driven of necessity to the 
boarding house, where he is thrown 
at once into the way of sharpers 
who know well how to encompass 
him with snares, and are wise to 
do him evil. 

This is a great and growing evil 
and needs a speedy and effectual 
remedy. The success of Sailor 
Homes, is now placed beyond all 
question. The flourishing and - 
valuable establishments now in ex- 
istence in Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Charleston and Mobile, 
are sufficient evidence that if pro- 
perly conducted they will be well 
sustained. We sigh for the day 
when this good work shall be ac- 
complished in New Orleans, and 
every seaman find on‘visiting our 
port a place where he can dwell 
safely, and be in peace.—N. O. 
Presbyterian. 


And we would sigh too, if that 
would hasten either the day or the 
cash for the accomplishment of this 
object. Is there no one who has 
both the means and the heart to 
erect in the city of New Orleans a 
monument of this kind to benefit 
the living? A better monument 
would this be than any which now 
adorns the resting place, and flat- 
ters the memory of the dead ! 


Grace does not run in the blood, 
but corruption does. 
88 ’ 
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Temperance Lecture. 
BY AMERICAN SEAMEN. 


Can the sailor be temperate and 
true ? When the “Ocean Monarch” 
was burning, the boats of the “New 
World” were sent by Capt. Knight 
to the rescue of her passengers, 
and ordered not to leave the wreck 
while one soul remained on board 
needing assistance. One of the 
boats was in charge of Mr. Baal- 
ham, third officer of the “New 
World.” 'The men in this boat, as 
well as in all the rest, toiled nobly 
and severely during the seven 
hours they were engaged in pluck- 
ing the brands out of the fire. As 
they came along side the anchored 
Brazilian steamer to put on board 
the saved, they several times asked 
for water, and at first half a dozen 
bottles of liquor were thrown into 
the boat for them. The liquor was 
instantly thrown overboard, the 
noble seamen indignantly demand- 
ing, “ What kind of refreshment 
is that for such men on such an oc- 
casion? Water! water is what we 
want. 

In every instance afterwards 
water was given them; and having 
finished the errand of mercy on 
which they were sent, they return- 
ed.to their ship sober, to make their 
captain proud of his crew, and the 
friends of humanity grateful that 
such men navigate the deep. 


The Bethel Fiag, 


We again commend this volume 
containing a series of short dis- 
eourses to seamen, to the atten- 
tion of those who are concerned in 
having the worship of God main- 
tained at sea. We make a brief 
extract on another page with the 
name of the author appended. Buy 


it, and see if its price is not above 
rubies. 


For the Sailor’s Magazine. 
Scripture Hilustrations, 

Joun 1: 51. “Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, hereafter ye shall see 
heaven open, and the angels of God 
ascending and descending upon the 
Son of Man.” 

That is, hereafter, by means of 
the Saviour, a free communication 
shall exist between God and man, 
whom sin has estranged and sepa- 
rated. This language is figurative, 
and alludes evidently to Jacob’s 
vision, related in the 28th chapter 
of Genesis. 

Heaven open is a symbol of the 
revelation of God, and of His pre- 
sence tohelp. Heaven shut, on the 
contrary, represents the interrup- 
tion of God’s testimonies of kind- 
ness ; which explains the prayer of 
the church to God in her distress : 
Isa. 64: 1, “ Oh that thou wouldst 
rend the heavens, that thou wouldst 
come down,” &e. 

“ And the angels of God ascend- 
ing and descending upon the Son 
of Man.” This figurative language 
represents the continual relations 
which exist between Heaven and 
the Son of Man, by means of an- 
gels. Not that it is necessary to 
restrain the meaning of these words 
to the special appearances of an- 
gels: the essential meaning is that 
of uninterrupted communications 
between heaven and earth. 

“The Son of Man.” This title 
is given to the Lord Jesus Christ 
in the Seriptures, because He is 
man emphatitally; He who has 
realized in His person the ideal of 
humanity, and who has also re- 
stored fallen man. 

ARCHIVES DU CHRISTIANISME, 


Rieur Use or Mrans.—As the 
pilot that guides the ship, hath his 
hand upon the rudder, and his eye 
upon the star that directs him, at 
the same time ; so when your hand 
is upon the means, let your eye be 
upon God, and deliverance will 
come. 
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Seamen’s Chaplain, Clhili. 


Valparaiso, Aug. 4, 1848, 

Dear Friends of Seamen:—The 
U.S. ship Cyane sails in a day or 
two, and perhaps a few notes will 
attract your interest. Simple de- 
tails and facts will show you the 
state of the case better than length- 
ened comments. And for these let 
us recur to the journal from which 
you have heard before. 

July 2d. This was the Sabbath 
of the Lord’s supper, and an Eng- 
lish ship carpenter intimated his 
readiness to stand before the world 
and avow himself on the Lord’s 
side. He was advised on account 
of circumstances, not referring to 
himseif, however, to wait for the 
next occasion. He has become, to 
appearance, quitea new man. He 
has never been immoral, but sees 
that he is guilty of great sins of 
neglect: these seem to press very 
heavily upon him. 

A Swede, a mate of a vessel, a 
member of the Rev. Mr. Heds- 
trom’s church in New York, who 
has been on the coast two years, 
communed; and afterwards pro- 
cured a number of the excellent 
volumes of the Tract Society. He 
had given away his bible on his 
last voyage toa seamen. He has 
greatly the confidence of his em- 
ployer; who has, as he has since 
told me, increased his wages: this 
is the best proof of confidence, or 
at least one of the best. 

July 9. The shipwreck of the Ma- 
ria Helena having lately occurred 
on Christmas Island, and attracted 
some attention, it was selected as 
an occasion for preaching on the 
providence of God, from Psalm 
144:3. The attendance was, for 
this place, very large ; about eighty 
persons. 

July 11. A ship carpenter who is 
a pious man, and who is now ab- 
sent more than a hundred miles to 
' the South of this, writes that he 
finds foreigners living there-in the 
most ungodly manner; that he has 
disposed of some copies of Nelson’s 
Cause and Cure, in German; and 
that he now needs more for others. 


This is sowing beside all waters. 
(As I write at this moment a shock 
of an earthauake, though not a se- 
vere one, has occurred.) 

July 15. Met with captain J. of 
the Virginian who treated me with 
much civility. He had brought out 
some copies of the Spanish Scrip- 
tures. 

I went on board some vessels to 
invite men to come and hear the 
gospel preached on the next day. 
On such occasions I carry some 
papers to give away. They an- 
swer well to cover a retreat when 
not well received, for almost every 
body will thank one for a newspa- 
per. However, to day one Scotch 
captain answered to the invitation 
to church with “ough,” turned on 
his heel and would not take a 
“ Neighbor.” But the men would, 
and after each had folded his, and 
put it away in his hat or bosom, I 
was going over the side, when the 
good feeling of the captain broke 
forth once more: if you want to give 
away papers, come when the peo- 
ple are not at work. 

The next vessel, however, was 
just the reverse, and in place of 
rudeness I received many thanks. 

To day a young man accosted 
me in the street, asking for the 
place of worship. He is a mate of 
a vessel, and regards himself as a 
Christian. Since then he has at- 
tended with evident satisfaction. 

16. Several present at church 
from the vessels in the bay. 

20. An English captain, sailing 
on this coast called on some busi- 
ness. I showed him some good 
volumes, but he said he was not 
much inelined to religion—had lit- 
tle time to read—and would not 
take any. He goes to church, he 
says, sometimes; and has his 
daughter in the convent of the Ro- 
mish nuns. 

23. A young Dane, whom I lately 
invited to come to church, and who 
came, visited me to procure a Da- 
nish bible ; as well as two or three 
other volumes: all he took with 
him on board. 

24. To-day have been conversing 
with an aged man, formerly a ship 
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master. He is now infirm, and says 3 tion as oiher classes. He thought 


he does not expect to live very long. 
He wonders at the inattention of 
men to religion; and at his own 
im past years as well. I tried to 
make evident the way of Christian 
pardon. He was attentive—has 
begun to read, and what is more, 
to pray. 

A colored man, a seaman, lately 
arrived, came in to see me. He 
enquired if the chapel here was 
Baptist or Methodist. I told him 
we made none of those distinctions 
here, but all gathered together 
around the cross. He said it was 
about fourteen years since Jesus 
Christ had made him free. He 
had long wished to be a Christian 
man but he could not see how, nor 
what was to be done. A minister 
preaching, said that men could pray 
God to forgive their sins ; and also 
could pray Him to teach them how 
to pray. ‘This was new to him and 
he went home to doit. When the 
next Sabbath came he knew how to 
pray, and what it was to be a Chris- 
tian. He was glad to procure a 
Bunyan. 

29. Have just heard of an Eng- 
lish sailor living ashore, who has 
been intemperate; has become 
very ill with a sore leg, and been 
taken to the hospital of the country. 
His family being left by him thus 
quite destitute. He was a good 
workman, as a carpenter—but be- 
gan to vend ardent spirits, and this 
is the issue. 

Went on board the Cyane. The 
captain was very attentive and kind, 
speaking of seamen, he said he was 
almost discouraged, they seemed to 
Moe so little to a good influence. 

e had conducted religious ser- 
vices on the Sabbath, but the men 
appeared very obdurate, often un- 
grateful and deceitful; though 
there were some good exceptions. 
T told him seamen had been as yet 
the objects of very few efforts ; and 
that, large numbers of other men, 
of better opportunities, heard the 
Gospel only to neglect it—that per- 
haps looking at the exertions made 
for their improvement, seamen 
had improved as much tn propor- 


it might be so; and was cheered by 
the suggestion. 

But at the same time it ought in 
this case to be noticed the great 
injury, which bad sailors do to the 
sailors’ cause. The very rope 
which good men, that wish them 
well, throw out to rescue them from 
degradation, from present and fu- 
ture ruin—they not only refuse to 
take hold of, but they cut it off, 
that their companions may not be 
improved either. They disheart- 
en many who wish to be the 
friends of seamen. Let such think 
of it; perhaps they will change and 
do better. 

Sabbath, July 30. Several per- 
sons present to day from the sea; 
officers of the naval service, and 
others, merchantmen. 

Thus, those who are interested 
may see something of what is done 
for seamen in this place; the field 
is hard, and the fruit is not plente- 
ous. But is that any reason for 
not tilling it? The New England 
farmers do not think so. 

Yours &e., 
D. Trumpvutt. 
Seamen’s Chaplain. 


P.S. A German captain, on the 
coast, has just come in from a voy- 
age. He has sold one Spanish 
Bible, and will try again on the 
next voyage. He takes eight or 
ten religious volumes for himself. 
And will come to church on Sun- 
day, bringing another captain a 
friend and countryman. 


To neglect God all our lives, and 
know that we neglect him; to of- 
fend God voluntarily, and know that 
we oftend him, casting our hopes on 
the peace we trust to make at part- 
ing, is no other than a rebellious 
presumption, and even a contemp- 
tuous laughing to scorn and derid- 
ing of God, his laws and precepts. 
—Sir Walter Raleigh. 


THE 
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Bethel Missionary’s ‘Report, 
Albany Basin. 


Mr. Busu has recently sailed as 
a foreign missionary, under com- 
mission from the Presbyterian 
General Assembly’s Board. 


Rev. Timotruy STinuMan. 


Dear Sir :—In offering a brief 
report of another season’s labor at 
Albany, your missionary has abun- 
dant cause for thankfulness that he 
has been permitted to cultivate so 
interesting a spot in the vineyard of 
the Lord. 

And while at times his heart has 
been heavy in view of the worldli- 
ness of those with whom he labor- 
ed, and their careless indifference 
to spiritual things, so that he could 
adopt the language of the prophet, 
““Who hath believed our report ?” 
at other times it has been made glad 
in listening to the cry of “what 
shall I do to be saved!” or to a re- 
joicing in the hope of glory through 
a crucified Redeemer by a new born 
soul ; or by witnessing the triumphs 
of faith in Christ in view of the 
near approach of death. The sea- 
son together has been one of inter- 
est, and the few fruits which we 
have been permitted to see, have 
served to strengthen our confidence 
in the means employed by the 
Bethel Society for the spiritual ben- 
efit of the boatmen. We cannot 
but believe that God has owned 
and blessed these labors of his ser- 
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vants, and that the prayers of his 
people have been heard in behalf 
of this numerous and interesting 
class of our citizens. | Whoever 
was conversant with the boatmen 
at the time when this society com- 
menced its operations, and will take 
the trouble to mingle with them 
now, cannot but observe a change of 
character in the mass, which is en- 
couraging to the Christian and phi- 
lanthropist, and must make those 
who have contributed to its success 
feel that their offermgs have not 
been in vain in the Lord. There is 
evidently a steady advance in mor- 
als among them as a class; and we 
trust the time is not far distant 
when they will demand the Sabbath 
as a day to be kept holy to the 
Lord, in which they have an equal 
right to the blessings of rest and 
Sabbath privileges, with those for 
whose interest they now violate 
that day. A number of captains 
were met whose consciences were 
aroused on this subject, and they 
began to feel that they were selling 
their souls for hire. One had made 
his last trip. Others were to leave 
as soon as their engagements were 
fulfilled. When employers find 
that good men cannot be had to 
violate that holy day they will give 
up the day. AndI fear the change 
will not take place till then. 

The plan of our operations was 
much the same as last year, i. e., to 
visit different parts of the field on 
different days. This seemed to in- 
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sure the meeting of the largest 
number of different boats, and still, 
as they are constantly changing 
aga very many escape at best. 

his season, however, a part of the 
morning of almost every day was 
devoted to the emigrants, of which 
great numbers passed through the 
city on their way to their new and 
adopted homes in the West. 

They went mostly by rail-road, 
but ‘remained long enough in the 
city to receive tracts, and testa- 


already provided. The great ma- 
jority of emigrants were Germans 
and notwithstanding very many of 
these were Roman Catholics, yet 
all received with evident gratitude 
the tracts, and seemed to read them 
with delight, often exclaiming as 
they read, “das gute” (that is good). 
They often seemed surprised that 
they should receive them gratis, ° 
and in some instances it was hard $ 
to convince them that they would ; 
not be called upon for pay. ‘This ° 
resulted, in most cases, from the $ 
treatment which they had received 
since landing upon our shores. I > 
was often told by them, that they ‘ 
had been made to pay three and ; 
four shilllings for an ordinary loaf } 
of bread, and a dollar for a meal of ° 
victuals and other necessaries in ‘ 
proportion. Unable to speak our $ 
language and unacquainted with 
our customs, they felt their inabili- 
ty to defend themselves, and hence 
quietly submitted when they were 
conscious of being defranded. 
While Roman Catholic Germans 
were almost always destitute of 
the Scriptures, Protestant families 
were as generally supplied. ‘Those 
which were given were mostly to 
single persons, or in a few in- 
stances to young married couples, ; 
or to Catholics, which to them were 
given with a full explanation of { 
what they were receiving and ats 
their own desire. 

Another interesting class of emi- 
grants were from Holland. As Ty 
was unable to hold conversation 
with these directly, I have to bear 
witness to the kindness of Mr. J. 
Brooks, a merchant, who took an 
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interest in their welfare, and often 
assisted in my labors among them. 
Many of them seemed to know by 
Sweet experience the love of Christ; 
and the joy that was apparent in 
the countenance as well as in the 
expressions, in meeting with those 
who could sympathize with them, 
in this, to them, a land of strangers, 
is only another proof of the one- 
ness of our holy religion wherever 
it is found. 

Many Romanists were conversed 
with, and in some casés with much 
hope of profit to them. They, like 
others, may be won by kindness. 
A captain of a boat was found quite 
sick with a fever. Measures were 
taken for his receiving medical aid, 
and those little attentions which 
seem so necessary to a.sick man’s 
comfort were given, and when re- 
covering he appeared not merely 
willing, but pleased to talk of the 
love of Christ with a protestant, and 
to listen to some of the reasons why 
he should trust in Christ without 
the intervention of the priest or the 
church; and pray to God and not 
the virgin, because he believed the 
missionary was his friend. He ac- 
cepted a testament expressing a 
wish to read it, and in parting earn- 
estly desired that we might meet 
again and talk more on this sub- 


ject. 


As heretofore, meetings have 
been held among the boatmen on 
the Sabbath, by the members of the 
Bethel congregation, at the close 
of which they are invited to the 
church. ' Many, however, do not 
attend church, while they listen 
with attention to addresses on the 
boats. For this reason we have 
had meetings regularly at the Little 
Basin, with often times large and 
attentive audiences. A number 
were induced to attend church, and 
some we have reason to believe 
yielded their hearts to Christ. One 
was met, with whom we had la- 


bored last year while deeply im- 
pressed with a sense of his sins, 


who now is rejoicing in hope. 
While the missionary finds in 

this field, many instances of infideli- 

ty and bitter enmity to Christ; he 
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also meets with some of the bright- 3 will only add, that God’s promises 
est examples of Christian faith and $ are sure; and that ought to be 
love. The wife of the master of } enough to encourage the hearts and 
a schooner, was found in the last ° strengthen the hands of those inter- 
stages of consumption, having been 3 ested in this work. But he is al- 
given up by her physician to die. } ready causing the seed to spring up 
She was able to talk in a low tone, } and bear fruit, that our faith may 
and I felt that it was good for me ; be increased and zeal quickened. 
to listen, for she seemed ripe for That God would continue to mul- 
Heaven: so calm—so resigned in 3 tiply the friends of this cause and 
view of death. I could not but: increase their efforts in the salva- 
learn a lesson of the power of the $ tion of boatmen, is the earnest 
gospel to sustain its subjects in $ prayer of your brother in the Lord, 
view of the trymg hour. She spoke Srrepuen Busu. 
as calmly of going through the dark 
valley and shadow of death, as 
though it had been but a path 
through a woodland to a more de- 
lightful garden beyond. She lin- 
gered in doubt whether to desire 
more, to go or stay. In Heaven 
she had three lovely babes, and on 
earth a little girl and beloved hus- 
band. He rejoiced with her in the 
same Saviour that sustained her ; 
and she felt a confidence that if 
she was separated from him here, 
he would be restored to her againin® . : : 
Heaven. Her attendant ar trust ; either of not being believed or 
edin Christ for salvation. Truly $ obeyed. 
that place seemed a Bethel, and}, * It is ungentlemanly. A gen- 
the Holy Spirit was there. The. tleman, according to Webster, is a 
visit was closed with reading and genteel man. Well-bred. Refined. 
prayer, and I left, feeling refreshed 3 mee a one will no more swear, 
in spirit, and having learned ano- than go into the streets to throw 
ther lesson of the Saviour’s all-; ™ud with a clod-hopper. ; 
sustaining love. 3. de It is indecent; offensive to 

The labor among the boys was delicacy, and extremely unfit for 
about the same as usual. I had 3 human ears. rs 
many conversations that were of } 6. Itis foolish. Want of decen- 
deep interest to me at the time, : CY:!8 want of sense.” Pope. 
but as they were of much the same }_7; It is abusive. ‘To the mind 
character as those mentioned in my } Which conceives the oath, to the 
last report, I will not now give ; tongue which utters it, and to the 
detatis: person at whom itis aimed. 

8. It is venomous ; showing a 
man’s heart to be a nest of vipers, 
and every time he swears, one of 


For the Sailor’s Magazine. 


Why Should any Man Swear? 


I can conceive of no reason why 
he should, but of ten reasons why he 
should not. 

1. It is mean. A man of high 
moral standing would almost as 
soon steal a sheep as swear. 

2. It is vulgar; altogether too 
low for a decent man. 

3. Itis cowardly ; implying a fear 
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The number of pages of Habis ° 
distributed was about 50,000 in all, ° 
English, German, Holland and : : 
French, including also many copies them sticks out its head. oo 
of the Sabbath and Temperance > 9. It is contemptible ; forfeiting 
manuals, Baxter’s Call, Alliene’s the respect of all the wise and 
Alarm, &c¢. We also gave about; 800d. niet? ; 
80 testaments, English and Ger-; , 19. It is wicked ; violating the di- 
man, to such as were destitute and } Vine law, and provoking the displea- 
desired them, for we did not think ; Sure of Him who will not hold him 
proper to lavish them profusely on guiltless who takes his name in 
such as would only accept them as } Val. 
a favor, or had them at home. I 
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ACCOUNT OF MONEYS. , 
From September 15th, to October 15th, 1848. 


Members for Life by the Payment of 
Twenty Dollars. 
Rev. C.S. Arms, by Pres. Church, 
Madison, N. ; : $31 45 
Rev. Danl. Tenney, Oxford, Ohio, 
by Mrs. Margaret one Miss 
Maria Overaker, Walnut Hills, 
Ohio. 3 
Rev. Samuel C. ‘Jackson, Mrs. 
Phebe Lovejoy, Mrs. Charlotte 
Battles, and Dea. Peter Smith, 
by La. Sea. Friend Soc’y, An- 
dover, W. Parish, Ms. s 
By W. E. Dodge, N. Y. 
Rev. Jeremiah S. Lord, by R. D. 
Ch., Harlem, N. Y. "(balance,) 9 
Mrs. Harriet N. Davis, by her Mo- 
ther, New Haven, Ct., : 
Charles Frederick Sanford, by 
his Father Hervey Sanford, 
New Haven, Ct., : 
Rev. William DeLosse Tove, by 
Howe st. Ch., New Haven,Ct. 22 
Rev. Samuel B. How, D. D., by 
R. D. Ch., N .Brunswick, N. J. 27 
Rev. D. D. Demarest, by 2d R. D. 
Ch., N. Brunswick, N. J. . 
Nathaniel Post, Newport, N. Y., 
(in part,) . 10 
Rev. Aaron G. Peasé, by Cong’l 
Ch., Waterbury, Vt.( bal.) . 6 69 
Dea. Elijah Sherman, by Cong’l 
Ch. Woodbury, Ct. . 21 
Mrs. Mary J. Brown, and Mrs. 
Margaret H. Bray, by La. Beth- 
el Soc’y, Newburyport, Ms. . 
Rev. A. B. Crocker, by East 
CongiCh -NwYe oe 20 
Rev. George F. Kettel, by Vestry 
St M: B.Ch,N,Y.. 32 
Rev. John C. Green, Rev. J.-M. 
Pease, and Col. William Steele, 
by Cong’l M. Ch., Brooklyn, 
Nays. 3 6 
Capt. Ebenezer Knight of the ship 
“New World,” by a Friend, 
N.Y. é 3 2 
Rev. Arthur Swasey, by his 
Churchfand Sce’y, Brighton, Ms. 20 00 


Donations. 


New Milford, Ct. Ladies Mite 
Society, . $5 
New Milford, G. M. Merwin, 1 


20 00 


00 
25 00 


57 
20 00 


20 00 
00 
42 
20 00 


00 


00 


40 00 


00 


50 


0 00 


0 00 


00 
00 


Do it C. McMahon, . 2 00 
Bristol, R. I. Sea. Friend Soc’y, 25 00 
Sag Harbor, N. Y., Pres, Ch. 34 38 

Do M. E. Ch. 4 51 
New York, Miss Skaats, 1 00 


Norwich, Ct. Sea. Concert, . 11 50 
New York, Sixth st. Pres. Ch. (bal.) 5 00 
Plymouth Hollow, Ct., Female 
Benev. Soc’y, . 
Middletown, Ct., M. E. Ch. 
New Haven, Ct, Chapel 
St. Ch., andone L. M. 
New Haven, Ct. Center — 
Ch., and one L. M. 220 30 
New Haven, Ct., North 
Church, . 
Less $131 (paid Commit- 
tee on account of New 393 15 
Haven Sailor’s Home,) 262 15 
New Brunswick, N. J. M. E.Ch. 15 00. 


4 00 
5 00 


48 23 


124. 62 


Do Rev. Dr. Davidson, 2 00 
Do Young La. of Miss 
Hoyt’s School, . : 3 31 
Do Mrs. Mary A. Mc- 
Clelland, 3 00 


Troy N. Y.by Ladies of N. 2d: st. 

6 50, and State st. Ch. 18 50. 

M.E. Ch. to buy Bethel Flag 

for Rev. J. M. Pease, Chap. to 

Sea. men in the W. I. (in part,) 25 00 
Housatonic, Ms.Cong’l Ch. . 10 00 
Watertown, Ct., Cong’! Ch, (bal.) 9 00 
Binghampton, N. Y., H. Pierce, 10 00 


Chesterfield, Ms., Mrs. D. Hatch, 1 00 
Kinderhook, N. Y., R. D. Ch., 

(in part,) : 82 00 
Valatie, N. Y., Pres. Ch. : 1 57 
New York, Pres. Ch., Allen St. 

(in part) $40 73, half for Mar- 

iner’s Ch. 20,36 


Paterson, N. J., Ist Pies. Ch. (bal.) 1 00 
Waterbury Centre, Vt., Union 


Meeting, (balance,) 3 31 
Somer’s Point, N. J., E. Somers, 2 00 
Farmington, Ct., Rey. Dr. Porter’s 

Congregation, : 26 26 
Geneva, N. Y.,C. A. Cook, 5 00 
New York, Manhattan, R. D. Ch. 

$7, half for Mariner's Ch. 3 50 


Stockbridge, N. Y.,H. Wheaton, 2 00 
Hartford, Ct., 4th Cong’l Ch. 20 00 
On board the U. States Corvette 

« Marion,” acontribution, $32, 

half for For. Ev. Soc’y, and 

half for Am. Sea. Friend Soc’y, 

by Rev. George H. Hastings, 


Marseilles, France, 16 00 
Union Cong’s of Braintree ‘and 
Weymouth, Ms. 13 88 


Juvenile Sewing Soc’y of Brains 
tree and Weymouth, Mga 
First Cong’l Church, St. Johns- 

bury, Vt. . 
Rev. Mr. Bardwell’s Cong. Ox- 
ford, Ms. : : 


5 85 
5 00 
4 22 00 

1,124 21 
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Sailor’s Home, N. Y. 

Lyme, N. H., by La. Sea. Friend Soc’y, 
24 Pillow-cases, 8 White Shirts, 3 
Striped, do., 4 Sheets, 2 Quilts, 2 pair 
Socks. 

Acknowledgment of 
Receipts of the American Bethel So- 
ciety, for the quarter, ending 
Oct. Ist. 1848. 

Tuomas Farnuam, Z'reasurer. 


Albany, W. C. Durant, $10. - L. 

Phillips, 2.. J. T. 5, . $17 00 
Albion, Pres. Ch. 3015. Mrs. 
Dea. Hart, 1. Baptist Ch. 

13 23. Methodist Ch. 4 50. 

Mrs. B. 1. 49 88 
Augusta, N. Y. Cong’l Ch. 40 00 


Batavia, Pres. Ch. ‘12. Bane 5 
1 


Ch. 6 61. : 61 
Ballston Spa, Pres. Ch. to cons. 

Rev. N.S. Prime, |. m. 11 80 
Boston, a few friends, 22 00 
Brockport, Pres. Ch. 25 76 
Burdett, LO IE 13 15 
Cambridge, Ms. Shepard Cong’l 

Ch. Rev. A. Albro, D. D.1. m. 

20. Unitarian Ch. ,, Rev. W- 

Newelll.m. 20. Pres. Everett 5, 45 00 
Chili, Pres. Ch. Rev. J. Fenner!.m.17 01 
Churchville, An. Meeting, * 6 79 
Clyde, Pres. Ch. 14 44. Bapt. 

Ch. 6) 11... Meth. Ch.2.57; |. 23) 12 
Corning, Pres. Ch.5. Meth. Ch. 

BEDS; 8 58 
Drdee! Pres: Ch. : 415 
East Hampton, Cong’l Soc’ y to 

cons. their Pastor |. d.. 39 00 
Eddytown Pres. Ch. : 4 87 
Elmira, Pres. Ch. 17. Cong’) 5. 

Baptist 4, : 26 00 
Fairport, Chemung Co. Pres. and 

Meth. Chs. ; 25 
Fairport, Monroe Co. Pres. Ch. 3 

80. Bapt.Ch.280, . 6 60 
Fishkill Landing Ref. D. Ch. Rev. 

L. Heyers, |. m. .10 00 
Fulton, Pres. Ch. 18 48. Meth. 

Ch. 9 85, : ‘ 28 33 
Geneseo, Hon. A. Ayrault AY. 

Judge Lord 5. Other friends 

23 25, 4 ; ; 33 25 
Geneva, Cong’l Ch. ‘ 425 
Greece, Bapt. Ch. 12 45. North 

Meth. Ch. 5 74, 3 18 19 
Hartford, Ct. T. S. W. 10. Wn 

A. Grant by his Father, 10, 20 00 
Havanna, Pres. Ch. 13 17. Meth. 

Ch. 2 92, : é 16 09 
Haverhillp Mass, A. Kittridge, .*-5) 00 
Honesdale, Stephen Torrey, |. m. 

20. Pres. Ch. 24 50, 44 50 
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ird’s Corners, Pres. Ch. 3 19 
Jefferson, Pres. 5 : 2 6 50 
Jamestown, Pres. Ch. 12 16. 

Cong’! Ch. 6 58, 18 74 


Keene, N. H. 1st Cong’l Soc’y to 
cons. Rey. Z. Barstowl.m. . 16 00 

Lakeville, by Rev. Mr. Richards, 6 00 

Lowell, Mass. col. in an Orthodox 

Church, ; - 10 00 
Lancaster, Pres. Ch. . 23 95 
Manchester, Mass. Cong’l Soc’y 

Rev. Oliver A. Taylor,:.m. . 20 75 
Medina, Pres. Ch. 16 35. Bapt. 

Ch. 2 17. Meth. Ch.1 68, .) 20715 
Milford, Pres. Ch. : 4 00 
Newbury, Mass. to con. Capt. 

John H. Spring 1. m. 
Newbury, Mass. L. Noyes5. 

Mrs. Sarah Little, 10. 

Cash, 5, : 20 
Newbury, Ms. Miss P. New- 

man 5. Miss Mary Har- 

wood10, . 3 15—55 00 
Newburyport, Mass. E. Hunt 5. 


20 


Mrs. Wm. B. Bannister, 5, 10 00 
New York, E. Burchard 5. P. D. 

& Co. 10; W.H.A.10. E. 

Dwight 5, . 30 00 
Ogdensburgh, eas) Ch. 30. Sab. 

School; 4 72. Meth. Ch. 3 59. 

Individuals, 14 56 52 87 
Oswego, Pres. Ch. 49 23 


Peach Orchard, Pres. Ch. é 3 
Pen Yan, Cong’l Ch. 11 66. Pres. 


Church, 12 "95. 23 91 
Painted Post, Pres.Ch. . . 7 00 
Riga, Pres. Ch. (abalance,) . 1 00 
Ripley, Pres. Ch. 20 26. Mrs. 

| 30 26 


Rochester, Charles Church, . 5 

Rondout, Pres. Ch. ‘ 

Rushville, La. Beth. Soc’y by Rev. 
Mr. Galkton: , 

Springfield, Mass. G. Merriam, 3; 
Rev. Mr. Simmons, 5, 8 

Thompsonville, Ct. Pres. Ch. Rev. 


J. Harvey,D. D.l.m.. 16 44 
Vienna, Pres. Chs. (O. S.) 8 40, - 

(N. 8.) Sw Doster 16 95 
Warsaw, Pres. Ch. 6 39. Cong’l 

Ch. Rev. C. Kidder 1. m. 20, 26 39 
Watertown, Bapt. Ch. by Rev. Mr. 

Nash,3 34. AFriend,1 . 4 34 
Webster, Pres. & Bap.Chs. 10 03. 

Meth. Ch. 6 59, 16 62 


Wolcott, Meth. KE. Ch. Hew Mr. 
Lyon, . 3 75 
Worcester, Ms. J. Washburn Esq. a > 
Wyoming, Bap. Ch. 
Collected on Packet Boat, E : 00 


1131 73 


